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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





A country residence for the Empress Dowager 
is in process of construction at Ikao. 


Tue Spring Meeting of the Nippon Race Club 
is advertised for the 8th, gth, and toth of May. 





A competitive exhibition of isinglass was opened 
at Shimashita, in the province of Settsu, on the 
21st ultimo. There were 123 exhibitors. 


Nzws from Korea says that the best Chinese 
troops have been recalled, presumably with a 
view to their employment in Tonquin. 


AN appropriation of 5,000 yen has been made to 
defray the expenses of Japanese Exhibits at the ap- 
proaching Dendrological Exhibition in England. 


A rire occurred in Shirokane-cho, Tokiyo, on 
the 30th ultimb, destroying 72 houses and in- 
juring 19. 

A sERIOUS epidemic of small-pox is reported from 
Nagasaki and Kumamoto. The disease is said 
to be spreading to Fukuoka and Kagoshima, 


Ow the 30th ultimo, H.I.M. the Emperor went 
on a hunting expedition to Renkoji, in the Pre- 
fecture of Kanagawa. 


A NAVAL regatta was held on the Sumida-gawa, 
Tokiyo, on the 2nd instant. His Majesty the 
Mikado was present. The programme included 
fifteen races, of which fourteen were for men-of- 
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wars men and one for cadets. 
torpedoes were also exploded. 


A number of 





Expressions of condolence on account of the 
death of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Albany have been conveyed from the Imperial 
Household to H.B.M. Legation. 





A votcano in Mount Aso, province of Higo, 
has broken out into active eruption, and dis- 
charged considerable quantities of ashes and 
scoriæ over the neighbouring country. 


Tue Mitsu Bishi steamship A'noye Maru ran 
down a junk of 55 koku burthen, near the island 
of Natsu, Sagami, on the 19th ultimo. One life 
was lost. 


Aw elaborate code of rules for the control of 


s | persons engaged in transactions with second- 


hand goods has been compiled and published. 


Ir is reported that the Korean Government pro- 
poses to send a Representative to Peking, thus, 
for the first time, asserting Korea’s complete 
independence of China. 


Tue Tokiyo Statistical Journal has published 
some curious figures showing that the number of 
thefts committed throughout Japan vary, with al- 
most mathematical regularity, as the price of rice. 


A Norrrication has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, embodying 
a set of Regulations regarding the engagement 
and discharge of sailors in vessels of foreign 
build owned by Japanese. 


Tue late master of the 447/sushima Maru has 
appealed, to the Aéso Sarbansho, from the 
judgment of a Marine Court (assembled under 
the authority of the Minister of Agriculture) 


which suspended his certificate. 


One of the men concerned, six years ago, in the 
assassination of His Excellency Okubo, escaped 
from the Ishikawajima jail on the night of the 27th 
instant. He was arrested a few days afterwards 
by a detective disguised as a jinriki-sha coolie. 


Tux Accounts of the Charity performances by 
the French Amateurs have been published» 
showing a credit balance of $364.31, which was 
divided between the Yokohama General Hospi- 
tal, the Societé Frangaise de Secours, and the 
Amateur Orchestra (for charitable purposes). 





Ax action for libel brought by the United States 
Consul-General Van Buren against Dr. T. H. 
Tripler of Yokohama, was concluded on the 
3rd instant. The Honorable J. A. Bingham, 
U.S. Minister, before whom the case was tried, 
reserved judgment. 


Tur Yokohama rowing season was formally 
opened on the afternoon of the 29th ultimo, by 
a procession of six boats, one six-oar and fi 
four-oars, which pulled round the shipping. 
‘The water was too rough to permit the pair-oars 
and single sculls to join in the procession. 





Tus prefecture of Akita is suffering from an 





epidemic of kakke. Up to the middle of Fe- 








bruary, 40 adults are said to have succumbed to 
the disease, and 300 others are suffering from it. 
A special office has been established in the 
Imperial Naval Department to carry on investi- 
gations in connection with the malady. 


Tue vernacular press still continues to discuss 
the question of treaty revision with unabated 
energy, the opposition journals condemning any 
measure which stops short of completely re- 
covering for Japan those two powers—Aéken and 
zeiken—judicial and fiscal, which are gradually 
passing into a species of national watchword. 


Statistics have been published, showing that 
the average annual loss by fires in Tokiyo during 
the decade 1874-83 was 1,957,150 yen. The 
Government has submitted to the Tokiyo Local 
Assembly a project for increasing the numbers 
of the fire-brigades, and generally re-organizing 
them, as well as making provision for a larger 
supply of water. 


A MrmcawTILE Shipping Company (Shosen 
Awaisha) has been started at Osaka with a 
capital of 1,500,000 ye. Fourth-fifths of this 
sum is represented by the vessels handed over to’ 
the new corporation by the former Cóoperative 
Steamship Co. (Domei Kisen Kwaisha), and 
the remaining fifth is to be raised by 6,000 
shares at fify yen cach. Fifty vessels have 
been chartered by the officers of the Shipping 
Bureau (Kwansen Kioku). 


Tur Omi tea producers and manufactures have 
been the first to carry out the provisions of the 
Notification recently issued by the First Mi- 
nister of State and the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce. Forty-seven of them assem- 
bled at the end of last month, and drew up a 
number of bye-laws which have been submitted 
for the approval of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce. 








NOTES. 


Ir is interesting to observe that Italy, after setting 
the world an*example in the matter of colossal 
ships of war, is beginning to wonder whether 
her huge playthings will really strike, in the day 
of battle, such effective blows as their projectors 
anticipated. A distinguished naval officer, Com- 
madant Cottrau, has presented to the Minister 
of Marine, at Rome, a valuable memoir on the 
subject of coast-defence. He does not venture 
10 shock public opinion by decrying the big ships 
openly. Onthe contrary, he pays them the pretty 
compliment of saying that Italy has reason to be 
proud of such magnificent monsters. But—and 
here comes the fine sarcasm of the thing— 
he doubts whether the possession of these re- 
markable chefs d'euzres of naval construction 
may not lull the nation into a false security. Two 
s ago Sir William Armstrong said that the 
invulnerability of ships of war was no longer any- 
thing but a dream, He did not specially allude 
to the * splendid and terrible colossi” of Italy, 
but simply to the fact that guns had won the 
day against armour. No coat of mail a ship is 
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capable of carrying can withstand the blows she 
must expect to receive. Better, then, avoid 
the blows than invite them. Monsters like the 
Inflexible and the Baudin would be hard to miss 
in action. To hit the target they offer of 400 
square mé/res, one need only train a gun to the 
proper quarter of the heavens. True, they have 
water-tight compartments, so that several win- 
dows might be made in their sides before the 
danger of sinking became imminent. But who 
supposes that a ship could remain at sea, ma- 
nouvre, and fight her guns, with holes in her 
ribs through which, to use a gallant officer's 
description, “an omnibus might drive?" So 
Commandant Cottrau thinks that these colossi 
ought not to be too much exposed. He would 
keep them for the decisive blow—as a sort of 
reserve, in short—and use smaller, swifter ships 
in the early stages of the war. This, we suspect, 
is the first note of the big ships' death-knell, so 
far as Italy is concerned. If they are too vul- 
nerable to be trusted into the battle, they had 
better be laid up at once in glass museums. 
England will inevitably come to the same con- 
clusion ere long. As military tactics have ceased 
to include the phalanx and the battalion of 
quarter distance columns among fighting forma- 
tions, so naval tactics will discard these un- 
weildy monsters, which only embody the principle 
of force against intelligence. The swift steel 
double-ender, handy, comparatively inexpensive, 
and capable of striking as heavy a blow as any 
colossus, is undoubtedly the battle ship of the 
future. Sir William Armstrong, the designer of 
this class of vessel, will hereafter be counted the 
chief of naval architects, as he is already reckoned 
the father of breech-loading ordnance in Europe. 
A suBJEcT so important as currency redemption 
naturaly provokes discussion. Were all the 
articles and letters it has inspired during the 
past five years in Yokohama collected, they 
would form a ponderous volume. How much 
of the volume would remain if everything con- 
tradictory and illogical were expunged from its 
contents, we cannot venture to assert. But 
certainly the process of excision would bring to 
light many illustrations of the happy irrespon- 
sibilities of ephemeral journalism. A recent 
instance is too remarkable to pass without com- 
ment. The Memorial presented to the Foreign 
Representatives by the merchants of Yokohama 
in March, 1882, recommended two distinct 
processes with regard to the currency: the one, 
a stimulation of the demand for «Kinsa/su, and 
and therefore an improvement in their value, the 
other; an accumulation of specie to redeem 
them. A local journal, commenting on the 
Memorial, called this “a sound financial policy." 
Now it happens that since the Memorial was 
written, the measures taken by the Government 
have affected an appreciation of about 30 per 
cent. in the value of Xinsafsu. Those measures 
are, however, denounced by the same journal as 
“an unsound policy,” and are said to have been 
“based upon principles diametrically opposite” 
to the recommendations of the Memorialists. In 
reality, the only difference is, that the Govern- 
ment, instead of seeking to increase the demand 
has diminished the supply. The Memorialists 
would have essayed to produce equilibrium 
between the volume of the currency and its 
functions by stimulating trade and increasing 
exports. The Govemment has nearly produced 
equilibrium by reducing the volume of the 
currency and directly encouraging exports. Both 
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plans are founded on the same economical 
principle, that fiat notes will circulate at par with 
specie so long as they are not issued in excess 
of national requirements. It would, no doubt, 
have been very convenient and pleasant to fol- 
low the Memorialists’ plan, but unfortunately 
the signatories themselves were unwilling to 
submit to the only condition which could have 
rendered their programme practicable. Pursuing 
the comparison of the two methods, we find, that 
while the Memorialists “ proposed, by fostering 
trade, to ensure a natural reaction in the cur- 
rency,” the newspaper which calls this “a sound 
financial policy,” asserts, in the same breath, 
that “the Government’ efforts have resulted in 
checking trade, whereby currency has acquired 
an artificial and untrustworthy nominal value.” 
It appears, then, that in this wonderful country 
of Japan, fiat paper may be made to appreciate 
both by checking trade and by fostering trade. 
Nor is this all. Another objectionable feature 
of the Government's scheme, we learn, is that it 
“ absorbs and exports the available produce of 
the people to cover the heavy foreign expenditure 
for which no return beneficial to the nation is 
received." Unless the plan set forth in the 
Memorial contemplated repudiation of Japan's 
paltry foreign debts, it is hard to see how their 
discharge could have been less necessary even 
though the measures recommended to stimulate 
trade were actually carried out. Perhaps there 
is something here not discernible by ordinary 
eyes. Perhaps if foreign-owned ships were 
permitted to enter unopened ports, the foreign 
expenditure of the Government might become 
beneficial to the nation. But the sequence of 
ideas is too subtle for our perception. So, too, 
is the assertion that “the redemption of currency 
with money is as far off now as it was in 1882." 
Seeing that the volume of the currency has been 
reduced from 160 to 125 millions ; that its value 
has appreciated from a discount of 40, to a dis- 
count of 9 per cent., and that the specie reserve 
in the Treasury has been increased from four to 
twenty-two millions, it seems a little extravagant 
to say that resumption is as far off now as it was 
in 1882. The appreciation that has been pro- 
duced by diminishing the number of Xinsatsu 
in circulation is just as real as the appreciation 
that might have been produced by increasing 
the demand for them. The latter plan would 
doubtless have been wholesomer and less dis- 
agreeable, but the Government, having to choose 
between the two, naturally, as it seems to us, 
choose the more feasible, and carried it out. If 
they did not clearly see their way to expand 
trade up to the volume of the currency, there 
was nothing for it but to contract the latter to 
the dimensions of the former. 





Tue Naval Regatta on the Sumidagawa, which 
took place on Wednesday, was very largelyattend- 
ed, many thousands of spectators being present. 
The day was fine, a bright sun in a cloudless 
sky, but a bleak north wind made it rather cold 
and raised clouds of dust. H.I.M. the Mikado, 
Ministers of State, and a large number of naval 
and military oflicers of all branches of the service 
were present, and the Empress and Empress 
Dowager, attended by fifteen ladies-in-waiting, 
were in the pavilion in Court costume, and 
presented a brilliant appearance. The pro- 
gramme consisted of fourteen races, between 
crews from the various men-of-war and the 


the aftemoon's sport. After the races some 
torpedo experiments were exhibited to illustrate 
the method of. countering-mining in an enemy's 
water where torpedoes are-known to be laid 
down. The experiments were eminently suc- 
cessful, but were on a small scale on account of 
the narrowness of the river. Six torpedoes 
were exploded singly, each containing 180 Ibs. of 
powder, and this was sufficient to raise an enor- 
mous column of water. The counter mine, 
consisting of six, of 50 lbs. each, was exploded 
in line, showing how a passage for vessels could 
be cleared of obstructions. 


Sreamers from Europe arriving at Boston, says 
an American paper, report that they encountered 
immense fields of ice. The Virginian, from 
Liverpool, when near the Grand Banks, skirted 
an immense field of ice for some hours, and 
was obliged to change her course to get out 
of the way of it. The Virginian met the 
steamship Srdonian,-from Boston for Glasgow. 
"The latter vessel had encountered an ice field on 
the 3rd Feb, and was many hours forcing her 
way through. A hole had been stove in her port 
bow, and her steering-gear was damaged. She 
is an iron boat, with five bulkheads, and did not 
require assistance. The Kansas, from Liverpool, 
passed four large icebergs in mid-ocean. Icebergs 
thus early in the season are regarded as indicating 
an open winter in Arctic waters, 


One cannot but sympathise heartily’ with the 
project now on foot in this Settlement to com- 
bine several of the sporting associations into one 
strong club, really representative of Yokohama. 
The place is too small for such a division of 
strength as exists at present. In the discussion 
which the project has evoked, stress is laid on 
the possible injustice that may be done to mem- 
bers of the less important associations by re- 
quiring them either to sacrifice the peculiar 
game of their predeliction, or to carry it on under 
the condition of supporting other games which, 
perhaps, they do not affect. It seems to us that 
this is entirely a question for the majority to 
decide. It is impossible to please everybody. 
There must be some sacrifices. If it can be 
shown that the balance of advantage is on the 
side of amalgamation, the few interests that will 
suffer must be content to suffer. Certainly the 
men who subscribe to all the associations and 
play all the games in question, have a right to 
more consideration, than those whose sporting 
capabilities are less fully developed. We confess 
that some of the objections urged against amal- 
gamation do not commend themselves for pro- 
fundity. We are told, for example, that the 
proposal “ threatens the raison d'étre of the 
Cricket Club and seems to turn it into an olla 
podrida of games, in which cricket—pure and 
simple—would be a thing of the past.” Ap- 
parently the critic who wrote this is haunted by a 
phantasy that the results of amalgamation are to 
extend tothe games themselves, and that in future 
the cricket-ground will be the scene of hybrid 
performances, partaking in part of base-ball, 
foot-ball, lawn-tennis, athletics, and cricket. To 
be sure, if cricket is so haughtily conservative 
that to share its account-books with other sports 
would contaminate it, the scheme must be con- 
demned as sacrilegious. This novel view of the 
game appears, also, to be responsible for the 
notion advanced by the same writer, that be- 





naval barracks and schools, and these were well 
contested, an extra race for cadets winding up 
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tending to radically alter its constitution, or to 
relegate cricket to the background” is to be 
looked on with suspicion. One would imagine 
that the strength of a team depended on the 
constitution of the club, and that the productive 
powers of the latter varied with its exclusiveness. 
Then, again, we are told that a Committee 
comprising members “ elected on behalf of each 
separate game is, at once, enough to condemn” 
the scheme, “ for the fact that different members 
are to be elected for the sake of advocating the 
rights of each particular branch of the sports, 
pre-supposes an antagonism between each— 
each member contending for his own particular 
hobby, as opposed to those of others—which 
would be destructive of any harmonious working 
of the Club as a whole." This chimera is about 
as comic as the apprehended disappearance of 
pure, unadulterated cricket. Why a foot-ball 
player should fight with a cricketer because both 
serve on the same Committee, or what idea of 
mutual antagonism is involved in the principle 
of each interest being fairly represented, we can- 
not pretend to understand. Neither, indeed, 
does the writer himself, so far as we can judge, 
for while foreseeing that everybody will fight if 
brought together, he admits that he could find 
a reason for bringing them together “had the 
Committee of the Cricket Club shown any par- 
ticular objection to other games." That is to 
say, if cricketers were animated by a hostile 
spirit against base-ballers, they would be likely 
to work well together, but being friendly, their 
combination will involve disputes. Were cricket 
in any real danger, it would find, we trust, 
sounder support than this. But in fact, cricket, 
so far from suffering by the scheme, will be 
largely benefited. Mr. Abbott's letter to our 
contemporary, the Gaze/fe, shows that the im- 
mediate effect of his plan will be to add 25 new 
members to the Cricket Club. Twenty-five 
new members means an increase of $250 in 
annual income, or of $200 net—deducting the 
Foot-ball Association's rent. This would enable 
the ground to be put in thoroughly good order, 
and other desirable improvements to be effected. 
Everybody concerned would gain, and we wish 
the proposal success if only for the sake of seeing 
Yokohama united it its sports, at all events. 


Iris not pleasant to live in company with the 
possibility of finding one’s house tottering and 
crumbling at any moment about one’s ears. 
Yet, on the whole, Japan’s liability to earth- 
quakes is compensated by her immunity from 
floods, tornadoes, and other horrors which visit 
more Western lands. The story that comes 
from America of the Carolina Cyclone is full of 
terrible details. The storm seems to have been 
first felt in Johnston County on the night of 
February the 19th. It was moving southward 
in a track from a quarter to half a mile wide, 
and everything it touched went down before it. 
Houses were wrecked, and whole families 
crushed to death or dashed into the woods and 
swamps. Wagons are said to have been lodged 
in tree tops, and beams hurtled along with such 
tremendous force that they cut off the heads, 
or broke the backs, of everyone they touched. 
After sweeping down a track ten miles long, the 
storm soared again into the air, to descend with 
renewed fury at a point forty miles distant. In 
its second onset it killed twenty-five people in 
one village and laid every house in ruins. 
Pitiable accounts are given of little children 
blown into swamps and killed by falling trees or 
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by exposure to the bitter cold. Altogether the 
losses of life in South Carolina are put at ninety, 
while the number of persons injured is a 
hundred. The wounds of the dead are described 
as most horrible; some having their heads 
crushed flat, others with immense splinters 
through their bodies, others impaled on broken 
trees, and others again “forced into piles of 
logs and having their intestines torn out.” 


It will be remembered that when General T’so 
"T'sung-tang visited Shanghai last October, his 
escort showed themselves so truculent and dis- 
orderly that a complaint was addressed by the 
Municipal Council to the Board of Consuls. The 
Council’s representations subsequently took the 
form of a request that limits should be set to the 
numbers of a Chinese high official’s escort when 
passing through the foreign settlement, but as 
the Consuls declined to assume this position 
vis-à-vis the Chinese local authorities, the cor- 
respondence was ultimately forwarded to the 
Foreign Representatives in Peking. Since then, 
the new Chairman of the Municipal Council has 
again addressed the Senior Consul with regard 
to the outrages committed by T'so's soldiers on 
the occasion of that dignitary's second visit to 
the settlement in February. This last com- 
munication contains the following intimation :— 


The Municipal Council, while according to a Chinese 
official the right to land in the Settlement with a well- 
behaved unarmed escort befitting his rank, take excep- 
tion altogether to his landing with an armed force, and 
I have to request that you will communicate without 
delay the substance of ‘this letter to the Diplomatic 
Representatives at Peking, urging that they should 
concert measures- with the Chinese authoriti 
regulate official privileges in similar cases. Until 
Foreign Ministers have had time and opportuni 
arrive at an understanding upon the important subject 
which you are now requested to submit to them, it will 
be the duty of the Municipal Council to intimate to the 
Taotai through you, should the occasion arise, that in 
the interest of all nationalities only an unarmed escort 
should enter the Settlement, but that in all cases, 
Chinese officials of distinction, in Municipal limits will 
meet with the courtesies which usage and propriety 
entitle them to. 


Undoubtedly this will hereafter be quoted as a 
very wonderful phase of foreign relations with the 
Middle Kingdom. The Municipal Council of 
Shanghai, primarily holding their authority from 
the Chinese Government, “accord to a Chinese 
official the right to land in the Settlement with 
a well behaved unarmed escort, but take excep- 
tion altogether to his landing with an armed 
force.” As a novelty, an unarmed escort is 
curious enough, but the notion of a municipal 
council interfering at all in such matters is still 
more curious. Conceive the municipality of 
Dover forbidding a guard of honor to carry 
arms when receiving General Roberts on his 
return from India! Chinese soldiers, it is true, 
seem resolved to misbehave themselves in foreign 
settlements, and the people of Shanghai have a 
right to claim immunity from outrages such as 
those they suffered at the hands of T'so's braves. 
But the position they have now taken seems 
quite untenable. The numbers and equipment 
of an Imperial Officer's escort are matters that 
come entirely within the province of the Imperial 
Government, and cannot, under any conceivable 
circumstances, be regulated by municipal au- 
thority. The Municipality of Shanghai, however, 
does not mean to wait for instructions from 
Peking. In the interim it takes the law into its 
own hands, and intends to intimate to the Taotai, 
if the occasion arises, that only an unarmed 
escort should enter the Settlement. But suppose 
the Taotai disregards this intimation, as he 
certainly will, not having any power to act upon 
it. Will the Municipal Police be then directed 
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to disarm the high official's escort? That would 
probably be a noisy business. We trust that 
dignitaries with armed followings will keep 
away from Shanghai for the present. 


New York has done its best to honour the re- 
mains of the men who perished in the pursuit 
of that mischievous will-o-the-wisp, the North 
Pole. Perhaps in no part of the world and at 
no period in the world’s history, were funeral 
rites invested with so much pomp and parade as 
they are in the United States at present. There 
is much that is shocking, if not revolting, in the 
morbid propensity that generally dictates these 
displays, but in the tribute paid to the memory 
of the Jeanette's dead one recognizes a feeling 
with which all can sympathise. After per- 
forming a species of triumphant procession half 
round the globe, the ten corpses, or what re- 
mained of them, reached the Hoboken Dock on 
the 2oth of February. There, for the first time 
in their long progress, they seem to have been 
treated with some little neglect, for they remained, 
throughout the night, without a guard of honour 
or other mark of respect, and watched over by 
only two men, brothers of the meteorologist, Mr 
J. J. Collins, whose coffin was among the num- 
ber. The following morning, however, this 
oversight was remedied, and a volunteer guard 
stood sentry over the dead, while hour by hour a 
crowd of respectful sight-seers surged beyond a 
barrier which the troops had erected. At noon 
Mrs. De Long arrived, and throwing herself 
upon her husband's coffin, “sobbed convulsively 
for many minutes.” A curious, and, one can- 
not help thinking, fortunate, mistake seems to 
have been made by those who forwarded the 
caskets. When the latter were shipped at 
Orenburg, a quantity of cork chips were sent 
with them to serve as packing. The chips were, 
however, placed about the bodies inside the 
caskets as well as about the latter, so that the 
faces of the corpses were not visible when the 
shield plates were removed. On the 22nd the 
bodies were carried by water to the New York 
side, where, from the Battery to the City Hall 
Park, every building was either draped in mourn- 
ing or otherwise prepared for the occasion. The 
crowds are described as immense. In fact the 
whole city seems to have turned out, and the 
colossal dimensions of the gathering were not 
more remarkable than the perfect decorum ob- 
served throughout. Arrived at the Navy Yard, the 
bodies were laid in state until the evening, there 
receiving visits from thousands on thousands of 
mourners. Ultimately they were carried off to be 
buried, each in the place chosen by its friends. 


Tue sudden death of the Duke of Albany was 
doubtless caused by a more severe attack than 
usual of the malady from which he has long suf- 
fered. That he was in no condition to excite 
alarm, up to the middle of February, is attested 
by the fact that, on the 15th of the month he 
took part in an amateur concert at Esher, in aid 
of a local charity, singing the ballad composed 
by Frederick Clay, to Kingsley verses, “ The 
Sands of Dee." A few evenings before, at 
Dorking, he was the victim of a most unpleasant 
contretemps. He attended a county ball, and 
at the moment of leaving, while lifting his hat in 
return to the farewell salute of the company, 
received in his face the greater part of the con- 
tents of a pot of beer, flung by one of the sub- 
scribers to the entertainment, whose name has 
not been published, although it is stated that he 
holds a good position in society, and belonged 
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to several clubs, from which he has since been 
expelled. The assailant immediately offered 
profuse apologies, declaring that he had intended 
the insult for another person; and with this 
lame excuse the Duke was inclined let the 
matter pass by. It had, however, been generally 
observed that His Royal Highness was at the 
moment surrounded by ladies only, one of whom 
was likewise drenched by the operation, so that 
the wretched attempt at explanation was held 
insufficient, and the culprit would probably have 
been subjected to severer penalties, but for the 
Duke's unexpected death. 


Mr, Warrer has offered the position of Editor 
of The Times to Mr. Leonard H. Courtenay, a 
gentlemen well known in political circles, both 
as financial Secretary to the Treasury, and as 
member of parliament from Liskeard: He has 
long been a writer for Zhe Times, holding about 
the same connection with the great journal as 
that of Mr. Lowe, in former years. It can 
hardly he doubted that he will accept, knowing, 
as he must from his associations with journalism, 
that the power and distinction attached to the 
editorial management of Zhe Times are far in 
advance of anything that a secretaryship in a 
Government office can confer. The pecuniary 
advantage is also considerable, his official salary 
being only £2,000. His labors in the new 
sphere will be excessive, especially if he aims 
at restoring the paper to the condition of 
supremacy in which it was left by Mr. Delane. 
It may be questioned, indeed, if that feat 
is not beyond human accomplishment. To 
make The Times what it was ten years ago, 
two vigorous bodies and two powerful minds 
were sacrificed ; the manager, so called, suc- 
cumbing several years before the editor. The 
choice of Mr. Chenery as Mr. Delane's successor 
was not fortunate, and no newspaper reader 
needs to be told that the reputation of the lead- 
ing journal began to decline from the time that 
it was controlled by an Oxford savant, instead 
to an active man of the busy world. A great 
daily cannot rest upon its past glories, and 
nothing but a constant renewal of intellectual 
energy can sustain its force. Mr. Delane con- 
trived to supply this, while he remained in 
charge, not by his own personal effort altogether, 
but by the employment of the best available 
material. He seldom wrote, himself ;— partly, 
perhaps, for the reason that while gifted with an 
admirable faculty of moulding the work of 
others, his own productions were anything but 
first class, but more particularly because a 
metropolitan editor cannot indulge in original 
composition without neglecting his proper duties ; 
—and he devoted himself to the task of fusing 
all the elements under his sway,—often very dis- 
cordant in their primitive shape,—blending them 
harmoniously, and stamping them with the un- 
mistakeable “hall-mark” of Printing House 
Square, before giving them publicity. How he 
toiled, year after year, few except those in his 
immediate confidence were aware. His heart 
was in his vocation, but his mind toward the 
end, could not stand the strain. Mr. Chenery’s 
sympathies were with other walks of literature — 
if, indeed, a daily newspaper comes fairly within 
the compass of literature. To the supreme 
requirement of enterprising journalism, the col- 
lection and distribution of news, he seemed 
indifferent ; and of the vital necessity for dis- 
ciplined organization he was apparently uncon- 
scious. His rdle was so lax that he permitted the 
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principal proprietor to take, the reins out of his 
hands on more than one occasion ; and this for 
purposes which were so palpably unworthy of an 
organ of English opinion as to call forth the 
severest public criticism. No one who followed 
the course of T'he Times during the last months 
of Lord Beaconsfield's administration can have 
forgotten the extraordinary surrender of inde- 
pendent spirit which then enfeebled its columns. 
Persons who pretend to speak with authority 
have stated that the losses of that period, in cir- 
culation and in advertising patronage, have never 
been recovered. But in spite of all this, there 
is only one Z7zes, with its imposing dimensions, 
its mechanical perfection, its plenitude of omni- 
science, and its still haughty and autocratic 
bearing, which can never be found fault with, so 
long as it is sanctioned by popular submission. 
The mighty machine stands in its familiar place, 
a little rusty and out of gear, it may be, but 
capable of mighty deeds, if only the right hand 
to direct it be forthcoming. 


Tur North China Herald recently gave us a 
new and interesting version of the quarrel be- 
tween Li Hung-chang and General Gordon about 
the slaughter of the Wangs at Soochow. Ac- 
cording to the story told by our Shanghai con- 
temporary, the massacre was ordered by Li's 
colleague, and the Viceroy's fault was limited to 
a want of becoming firmness. This information 
was furnished to the North China Herald by 
“an official who was attached to Li's person at 
the time of the occurrence and who spoke from 
personal knowledge." Another gentleman has 
now come forward with a different story which 
he publishes, in the form of a letter, in the same 


journal :— 

When Soochow was taken, Li had been Futai of 
Kiangsu for about two years, and was not only in 
nominal but in very real command of the Forces by 
which it was recovered. He had made his mark under 
Tséng Kuo-fan, and, at the time you speak of, so far 
from being a struggling adventurer, was an object of 
considerable jealousy to the latter, and held the highest 
rank. As for his infirmity of purpose, he had shown 
on many occasions that he meant to have his way and 
would not bow to anyone, however great the odds 
against him, and I should have liked to see some of his 
Generals try to interfere with him. As for taking a 
man of six feet high, strong and vigorous as he was, 
by the waist, and pushing him into an inner tent, the 
thing is absurd. The Wangs were killed in his pre- 
sence, and not in a tent at all, but in one of the Yaméns 
in the city. 

Gordon did not become Li's adviser till he was well 
up. He certainly had a great liking for a man who 
served him well, but he used him as he used others, 
and never was indebted to him for more than loyal 
service, Li's was throughout the ruling spirit. Sir 
James Hope had some infuence over him, but even him 
e met and dealt with as an equal, not as a dependent, 
and could and would say so very decidedly when pressed 
to any course he was not disposed to take, long before 
he was in the strong position he occupied when Soo- 
chow was taken, 

Now, as for the supposed treachery. Thinking they 
had surrendered at discretion, Gordon had given his 
word that the lives of the Wangs should be spared ; 
but he had done so without authority. The Wangs 
thought he had done more,—that he had guaranteed 
them continuance of power ; and when they swaggered 
into Li's presence bearing themselves as if they were 
still the lords of the city, Li saw that the place was not 
taken though he was inside the walls, that in another 
minute the fighting would commence again, and the 
chances were he and his would be kicked out, possibly 
come to utter grief, It was no moment for hesitation ; 
weakness would have been ruin, and the choice was 
given of instant submission or instant death. They 
would not submit, and off went their heads, and their 
followers were cowed. 1 never sympathi 
Gordon's mad rage on the occasion, for it was a 
my opinion that he had not grasped the position, and 
that Li could not act otherwise. One can understand 
Gordon's rage, but it arose from a mistake as to what 
was the real state of affairs. We looked on him as the | 
General in Command, and he did the same, but Li 
only looked on him a» one of his lieutenants. 


It is easy to sce that here, too, we are listening 
to one who actually took part in the events he 























relates. But it is inconceivable that if Gordon 


had acted without Li's authority in promising 
the Wangs their lives, he would have subse- 
quently treated the Viceroy as a foresworn traitor. 
The English soldier was a just man before every- 
thing. He might have been incensed to the 
extent of immediately resigning his command 
when he found that his solemn engagement to 
the Wangs was not respected by the Chinese 
General. But would this have induced him to 
attempt the latter's destruction? Would he have 
tried to shoot his colleague and nominal superior 
merely because a slight had been put upon him- 
self? We think not, and those that know Gordon 
will be of the same mind. We ourselves have 
heard it related by one who gave Gordon as his 
authority, that not only did Li promise to spare 
the lives of the Wangs, but that he also under- 
took to provide a banquet for them, and that 
Gordon's characteristic reply was, “ I don't care 
about the banquet, but I want your word.” On 
the whole, if Li is to be exonerated, it must be 
on the evidence of the North China Herald's 
first informant. The objection made by the 
correspondent quoted above—that a man of Li's 
size, strength, and known resolution could not 
have been thrust aside—loses its force when we 
remember that the story of Li being pushed into 
a tent by his subordinate is qualified by an ex- 
planation that he did not at the time suspect the 
latter of any immediate design upon the Wangs’ 
li He might very well have yielded for the 
moment, believing that he still retained the 
power to keep his promise to Gordon. 








Tue Yokohama Bible Class holds a meeting 
every Sunday afternoon, at 3.30 p.m., in the 
rooms above the Bible Society, at No. 42. The 
class is open to all over sixteen years of age, and 
is presided over by the Rev. G. J. Smith. 





Mr. Henry WarrERSON, who is about to intro- 
duce into Congress, in the interest of the press, 
a measure which he calls a newspaper “ copy- 
right" law, thus explains its object in the New 
York Zribune:—'" It simply operates to protect 
property in news from piratical concurrent 
publication. This can be done by a clause in 
the copyright laws making collected news, the pro- 
duct of skilled labor and outlay, exclusive to those 
who pay for it, for twenty-four hours. I mean 
all news and news of every description and 
every association. As matters are, news is not 
recognized as property at all. Everything 
about a newspaper office, from the perfecting 
press to the newsman’s pot of paste, is property, 
and he who steals it falls within the reach and 
compass of the law. But that which constitutes 
the real value of the newspaper property—its 
news franchises—costing vast sums of money 
and years of special enterprise, training, and labor 
—has no legal status whatever. It is practically 
outlawed; anybody can steal it with impunity. 
The proposed measure protects it from pirated 
use and concurrent pubcation for twenty-four 
hours. It creates, indeed, a new property ; that 
is, property in news. No one can oppose it 
except those who want to rob others of their 
labor and money.” 





A LETTER from Constantinople, published in a 
Vienna paper, says that Secret Committees at 
Cairo, Beyrout, and the Turkish capital, are in 


| active correspondence with Arabi, with a view 


to starting a general Pan-Islam movement in 
Western Asia and Northern Africa. The Sultan 
does not like the notion, itis said. 
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Ir we may judge by the rumours circulated in 
the columns of our Shanghai contemporaries, 
China is divided between two sentiments,— 
anger, bitter and deep, against France, and an 
eager anxiety to hide her own complicity in the 
resistance which the Black Flags have offered in 
Tonquin. Itis stated that the recent publica- 
tion by the Worth China Herald of the Imperial 
Edict appointing the chief of the Black Flags, 
Liu Jung-fu, to be Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces in Tonquin, has greatly incensed the 
Empress, and that a Secret Decree has now 
been issued to Admiral Péng, ordering that offi- 
cial to inform all the Viceroys and Governors 
in the Eighteen Provinces that should such 
an indiscretion be repeated, immediate steps 
are to be taken for the arrest and decapita- 
tion, without further authority, of the guilty 
person; while the official from whose Yamén 
the document may have been stolen, is ,to 
be liable to the severest punishment and de- 
gradation. It is certainly highly inconvenient 
to a Government to know that its secret pro- 
ceedings are likely to be blazoned abroad at 
any moment in the columns of a newspaper 
perused by its enemies, and we can sympathise 
with the Empress’ indignation against the 
treachery of her subjects. “It would be dif- 
ficult to exaggerate,” says the Worth China 
Herald, "the consternation caused in official 
circles by the receipt of this Decree,” and then 
naively adds, “ we have hitherto been unable to 
obtain a copy of the document.” Are we to 
presume from this that if our contemporary does 
obtain a copy he means to publish it? Liberty 
of the press is a fine thing in its way, and a 
newspapers chief function is to procure news, 
but when the price paid for an item is the pos- 
sible decapitation of one individual and the 
severe punishment and degradation of another, 
the claims of an inquisitive public begin to look 
insignificant. Regarding this matter from a 
Chinese standpoint, we should be disposed to 
doubt whether the privileges conferred by a 
treaty of commerce and amity extend to the pub- 
lication, within Chinese territories, of a foreign 
journal in whose columns matter highly detri- 
mental to China’s national interests finds indis- 
criminate insertion. It ought not to be an 
extravagant claim that an English newspaper, 
printed and circulated on Chinese soil, should 
be as careful to avoid causing embarrassment to 
the Chinese, as to the British, Government. 
Certainly this would not be counted too high a 
code of ethics were the positions reversed. 


A movement is on foot in the United States to 
protect telegraphic and other original matter in 
newspapers for the period of twenty-four hours, 
by the introduction of a bill for that purpose 
which has been drawn up by Mr. Henry 
Waterson, This has become a necessity, ac- 
cording to many newspapers in the States, on 
account of the loose ideas upon the subject of 
meum and tuum entertained by some of their con- 
temporaries. A recent Alfa, says editorially:— 
“That news may become property is a fact too 
clear for dispute. To collect and transmit it 
requires skilled labor and a command of those 
modern agencies of commerce, the telegraph 
and post-office. The labor employed in collect- 
ing and transmitting the news costs money, and 
when it is purchased in this way, why should 
not news be subject to ownership, like other 
products of labor? If subject to ownership it is 
property, and if it is property, news ought to 











enjoy protection as much as other descriptions 
of property. Property isa right, and the very 
essence of right, say the legal writers, is in the 
duty laid on others respecting the possessor of 
that right. Thus, liberty is a personal right, and 
liberty means nothing but the obligation im- 
posed on others to respect the possessor of the 
right of liberty in the exercise of his personal 
faculties and the disposal of his property ac- 
cording to his own pleasure, subject to certain 
restrictions made necessary for the good of 
society. Property without protection is an 
anomaly, but that is the status of news at the 
present time. A great newspaper pays many 
thousand dollars every month for telegraphic 
news, and yet it cannot protect itself against the 
piracy of that news by dishonest competitors, It 
usually happens that a paper which pays a great 
deal for news has a large circulation, and it 
requires hours to print enough copies to meet 
the daily demand. The dishonest competing 
newspaper, which has but a small circulation, 
holds back its issue until it can obtain an early 
copy of its rival, when the telegraphic news is 
cut out, put in type, and the paper printed and 
sold on the street in competition with that which 
is the real owner of the news. One pays $1,000 
for the news and the other not a penny. Is it 
common justice or common sense that the law 
should give the latter the same enjoyment of 
this property as that possessed by the newspaper 
whose money has bought it! Or take the case 
of the afternoon paper which scissors all its tele- 
graphic news out of the columns of its morning 
contemporaries. The latter are the sufferers by 
this practice, for the evening newspapers neces- 
sarily compete more or less with the sale of the 
morning papers. Many subscribers are lost to 
morning newspapers because they find a full 
summary of the morning news in evening papers 
which obtain it, not by purchase, but by a simple 
act of appropriation. The Waterson bill pro- 
tects property in news only for the term of 
twenty-four hours, which is surely a very modest 
demand. If the public would be in any way the 
loser by the adoption of this bill—if it would 
tend to reduce the quantity of news collected 
and transmitted by telegraph—there would not 
be so good an argument for its passage. But 
instead of an injury to the news-reading public, 
it would be a benefit, for if protected in their 
rights, the papers which pay for telegraphic 
news would be able to buy more news and 
better. Now they are in the position of a mer- 
chant who not only has to pay for the goods he 
himself sells, but for those stolen from him by a 
dishonest neighbour, who daily replenishes his 
stock in this way. It is unnecessary to say the 
legitimate trader must charge a higher price, to 
keep even, than if a part of his stock was not 
regularly stolen.” 


Ar 11.30 p.m. on Sunday (oth) a fire broke 
out at No. 17, in the first ward of Honshirokane- 
cho, in the Nihon-bashi district, Tokiyo. A 
strong wind, blowing from the north-west, fanned 
the fire into such vigour that about 50 houses 
were destroyed before the flames subsided at 
12.40 p.m. It does not appear to be clearly 
established whether this fire was accidental or the 
work of an incendiary. The former, however, 
seems more probable. Tokiyo has been com- 
paratively fortunate this season in the matter of 
fires, but, on the other hand, an improved system 
of statistics and detectives has removed all doubt 
as to the prevalence of incendiarism on a large 





scale. In view of the facts which have come to 
light the efficiency of the present penal code to re- 
strain this particular species of evildoing is called 
in question. Incendiaries, it will be remem- 
bered, used to suffer death under the old codes, 
and of course the effects of sucha law were more 
deterrent. But it seems to us that a change of 
social conditions has more to do with the appa- 
rently increased license of these times than a 
change of penalties. Fifteen years ago almost 
every man in Tokiyo was virtually a policeman 
in the pay of some Fashiki, with the safety of 
which his fortune was more or less bound up. 
Obliged, in case of fire, to repair at once to the 
Fashiki, whatever might be the danger to his 
own premises, he naturally spared no pains to 
avert such a contingency. Each householder was, 
in short, a spy on his neighbour, so far as the pre- 
vention of this variety of crime was concerned ; 
while, at the same time, the very malefactors of 
the city were themselves enlisted in the cause 
of public security by a system which condoned 
their petty crimes for the sake of their services 
in more serious crises. These conditions, dis- 
appearing, gave place to a police service, which, 
until very lately, could not pretend efficiently 
to take the place of so thorough, though so 
peculiar, an organization. The two seasons, 
1882-83 and 1883-84, have been, as we have 
said, comparatively free from fires, and to this 
freedom has now to be added the recent dis- 
coveries and arrests of incendiaries. Doubtless 
degrees of punishment produce varying effects, 
but it seems to us that with an efficient detective 
service, penalties ranging from five to twenty years 
ought to meet all the requirements of the case. 


Says a writer in a London paper :—Trial by 
jury has been suspended in the districts of 
Vienna and Keenenburg. Naturally there is 
much excitement over the business on the 
Continent. We fail to see the necessity for 
disquietude in the matter. Trial by jury has 
of late years become such a solemn farce that 
it would be of very little moment if it were 
abolished altogether. Were we called upon to 
stand in that prominent but uncomfortable posi- 
tion in a court of justice called “the prisoner's 
dock,” and had we the choice of election, we 
should choose, if innocent, to be tried by one 
of her Majesty's judges; but, if guilty, we should 
much prefer a jury—there would be at least a 6 
to 4 chance for us then. 


Japanese artillerists, as well as the gentlemen 
who through the medium of these columns have 
instituted comparisons unfavorable to England's 
reputation as a scientific manufacturer of artillery, 
may be interested by the following passage from 
a letter addressed to Zhe Times by General Sir 
J. Lintorn Simmons :—“ The weight of guns is 
not the only direction in which artillery has 
progressed. The velocity of projectiles has 
been increased by means which were not even 
dreamt of formerly, and it is from the vastly 
increased penetration due to this cause (in great 
measure the result of the energy and scientific 
skill of Sir W. Armstrong) that the sea-forts run 
their greatest risk.” It will be argued, no 
doubt, that this tribute to the genius of Sir W. 
Armstrong is an English opinion, and therefore 
not to be accepted without reserve as applying 
to English weapons. We readily admit the ob- 
jection. But the verdict of General Simmons 
with regard to Armstrong's achievements seems 
at least as worthy of credit as the verdict of Mr. 
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Krupp with regard to those of Mr. Krupp. It 
is not to be expected that either manufacturer 
will readily admit the other's superiority, but 
sofaras Japan is concerned, the comparison 
has hitherto been subject to very unequal influ- 
ences. We doubt whether an English artillery- 
man has ever been present at, or ever taken 
part, directly or indirectly, in a trial that might 
have furnished trustworthy data ; whereas, on the 
contrary, German experts, German agents, or 
persons more or less pledged to Krupp's inter- 
ests, have, in the great majority of cases, assisted 
to ensure the results obtained with the Essen 
ordnance in this country. Itis not by this meant 
to imply that any desire to be partial has been 
allowed to prevail. Japanese artillerists presum- 
ably want to judge the various weapons on their 
merits. Nevertheless, the conditions have not been 
equal, and we should be sorry to see this country 
finally pledge itself to either system on the evi- 
dence of its experiments up to the present. 


Tur 5,000 lawyers of New York city embrace 
many ranks, classes/and conditions. Less than 
one-half the number enjoy a competency, but 
there are many who make immense sums every 
year. Some of the “shyster” lawyers—men 
who know nothing of law and practice only in 
he Police Courts—realize as much as $25,000 
a year. Dickerson and Dickerson, patent law- 
yers, have made $5,000,000. Their present 
income is $40,000 a year. Frederick W. Betts, 
also a patent lawyer, has an annual income of 
$25,000 a year. Roscoe Conkling probably 
makes $100,000 a year. The firm of which 
William M. Evarts is a member—Evarts, South- 
mayd & Choate—do a business of about $80,000 
a year. Mr. Evarts is supposed to be worth 
about half a million. David Dudley Field 
has made $11,000,000 out of his profes- 
sion, In the Tweed suits he received a fee of 
$100,000. Lord, Day & Lord received a fee of 
$175,000 in the Hicks Lord suits. Their 
income is about $65,000. General Roger A. 
Pryor started in New York after the war without 
a dollar, and now has an income of $10,000. 
The Covbert brothers do a large practice for 
foreigners and make $60,000 a year.—San 
Francisco Post. 


Tue Voltaire says that in a house at Hanoi 
there was found a general order addressed to the 
Black Flags. It was written on a sheet of yellow 
paper, framed in a deep blue border, round which 
were depicted all sorts of warlike animals, as 
lions, dragons and mythical monsters. Trans- 
lated the order ran thus:—* General Order 
issued to the Braves, by me their Mandarin and 
Chief. Tremble and obey. Thirteen days before 
the battle, eat tiger jelly so as to possess the 
wrath and ferocity of that animal. On the 
twelfth day before the battle, eat lion's liver roast, 
so as to absorb the natural intrepidity of the 
lion. On the eleventh day before the battle, eat 
serpent soup so as to acquire finesse. On the 
tenth day before the battle, eat chameleon cream, 
so as to dazzle the enemy by constantly changing 
colour and appearance. On the ninth day 
before the battle eat crocodile bauillon, so as to 
be able to follow the enemy by water and by 
land. On the eighth day before the battle, eat 
jaguar's spleen steeped in wine, so as to fall.on 
the foe with the rapidity and fury of the jaguar. 
On the seventh day before the battle, eat kites’ 
heads, so as to discover the enemy with the in- 
comparable vision of that bird of prey. On the 
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sixth day before the battle, eat the intestines of 
the zebra, to have the terrible voice of that 
animal. -On the fifth day before the battle, eat 
hippopotamus brains, so as to have the im- 
penetrable skin of that amphibian, On the 
fourth day before the battle, eat monkeys’ backs, 
so as to climb to the assault with the agility of 
that quadrumane. On the third day before the 
battle, eat a plate of scorpions, so that the 
wounds you inflict may be venomous and mortal 
as scorpions’ stings. On the day before the 
battle, eat the breast of a panther, half raw, soas 
to be pitiless as the panther. On the morning 
of the battle, swallow twelve pinches of powder 
steeped in leopard’s blood, so as to tear your 
foes like the leopard. And on the evening after 
the battle.—this is the Vo//aire's addition — 
Mangez de la poudre . . . d'escampette. 


Tue wrestling matches at Kobikicho, Tokiyo, 
continue to attract immense crowds of specta- 
tors. On Sunday, shortly after one o'clock, the 
audience that had assembled, to the number of 
several thousands, occupied the whole of the 
sitting and standing room, and gate-money had to 
berefused. The sport was never allowed to flag, 
and some very exciting contests took place. In 
one bout, the antagonists, said to be two cele- 
brities, had a “hitch” which lasted over four 
minutes, and after a terrific struggle, in which it 
was apparently anybody's “back,” a splendid 
“fall” resulted, the winner giving his antagonist 
the “flying mare” in capital style. This raised 
a roar of applause from the assembled thousands 
that must have been heard a mile away. 





Tue electric light has been called into requisition, 
says a home paper, for the first time publicly, 
in aiding the microscope in the development of 
its marvellous powers. What has previously been 
done by the lime light and by battery current is 
now successfully effected at the Crystal Palace 
by the Gülcher electric light in combination with 
an exceedingly powerful microscope. The re- 
sult is the entertainment entitled “Les Invisibles,” 
which is given in the Entertainment Court of the 
Crystal Palace. The exhibition is not only in- 
teresting, but instructive, and at times even 
amusing, as when living animaleulz in stagnant 
water and the mites in cheese are projected on 
the screen. It is, in fact, a display of every 
variety of microscopical objects on a very large 
scale, so large that the eye of the smallest sew- 
ing needle made appears to be about six feet 
long by four feet wide, the needle itself appear- 
ing to be almost twenty feet thick. From this it 
will be judged how well the minutest details in 
the minutest specimens are brought out. One 
of the most beautiful objects shown was the 
process of the crystallisation of sugar and of salt, 
the forms of the crystals being in each case very 
elegant, but totally different in structure. The 
Gilcher dynamo machine which generates the 
current is placed outside the court, and is driven 
by a small Otto gas engine. The light produced 
is excellent, but slightly unsteady. 





Tue result of the prohibition of the United 
States Government against Chinese immigrating 
to that country and carrying on business there, 
is that the Chinese are moving in great numbers 
towards Hawaii. Lately the mail ships bound 
for San Francisco which have passed through 
Yokohama have always had about a thousand 
Chinese on board. In the Arabic, which ar- 
rived in Yokohama from Hongkong, on the 25th 


instant, there were 1,233 Chinese emigrants 





bound for Hawaii, who in spite of their being 
packed below like so much cargo, seemed to be 
enjoyingthemselvesasthey were cheerfully playing 
their “gekkin” (guitars) and other instruments. 


Tue newly-announced determination of the 
Russian Government (says the Pioneer), with 
regard to the trans-Caspian Railway, namely, to 
hand over the working of the line to “a power- 
ful Trading Company subsidised by the State," 
will not escape the notice of any one who cares 
to pay attention to the progress of the Russian 
advance. In the course of two years more, 
Russia will come very near India. The Railway 
will be pushed on to Askabad. That place is 
just half way between the Caspian and Merv; 
from Merv onward to the Oxus is figuratively 
but a step, and a railway line from Askabad that 
should reach the Oxus, would be just that link 
between the two great wings of the Russian 
Empire in Central Asia that her statesmen there 
have so constantly sought for. 





Tue Japanese have many curious ways of ad- 
vertizing their wares, but we think the latest 
novelty has been produced by a member of that 
enterprising guild, the patent medicine peddlers. 
The merchant carries his two cases of medicines 
at either end of a pole as usual, but fixed on the 
pole is a frame containing photographs of 
persons suffering from the ills which his nostrums 
are supposed to cure. One photograph is of 
a child being run over by a jinrikisha, another a 
lady with the tooth-ache. Several are depicted 
as suffering from rheumatism, and others with 
indigestion and stomach ache. We do not know 
whether the idea is taken from the fertile brains 
of American advertisers, if not, no doubt, it will 
soon be adopted by them. 


Tur Honganji Priests have recently effected 
great changes in the organisation of their sect, 
with a view towards starting wide-spread pro- 
pagandism of their doctrines. Sermons are 
preached twice every month to the workmen 
employed in building the new temple in Kiyoto, 
and a great number of priests have been sent 
all over the country to “ save the souls of the 
seven million believers” (Fiyu Shimbun). It 
is at all events certain that the Honganji Priests 
are making prodigious efforts to save their doc- 
trines from falling into disrepute. Even the 
number of workmen employed upon the new 
temple has been greatly curtailed, in order to 
save money to defray the expenses of the itinerary 
propagandists. About one thousand workmen 
are still kept busy, and the building of the temple 
is progressing rapidly. 





Tue miserable poltroonery of the Egyptian troops 
is rendered plainer by each account that reaches 
us of the doings about Suakin. The very sound 
of musketry suffices to make them abandon an 
upright posture and fall on their hands and 
knees complaining of stomach-ache. The Arabs 
in revolt, on the other hand, appear to possess 
the courage of fanaticism. As an illustration 
of this an event that occured at Suakin in the 
beginning of February is related. A spy was 
discovered lying outside the camp. He was 
a lad of fifteen, and a number of Egyptian 
soldiers, seeing a mere stripling armed with a 
spear only, surrounded him gallantly, The boy, 
however, fought desperately, and his opponents 
were obliged to bayonet him before they could 
overcome him. Lying afterwards in a moribund 
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condition, he was asked whether he wanted any- 
thing. His answer was :— Let me spear one 
Egyptian before I die." Between men animated 
with this spirit and the wretched Egyptians, there 
cannotbe much fighting. There can only be 
fyingand pursuing. It is said that within eight 
minutes from the time when the Arabs com- 
menced their rush upon Baker Pasha’s forces, 
the latter were either in full flight or on their 
knees praying for mercy, Next to that piece of 
Puritanical persecution that drove one of Eng- 
land’s finest cavalry officers “out into the wil- 
derness,” Valentine Baker's life probably includes 
no bitterer experience than to have been obliged 
to lead such cravens against a gallant foe. So 
far as his tactical dispositions are concerned, 
they appear to have been precisely the same as 
those adopted previously by General Hicks and 
subsequently by General Graham. But there is 
a difference between the fighting qualities of a 
square formed of Egyptian fellahs, and a square 
with Highlanders in its front face and English 
hussars as an advanced guard. From the detailed 
accounts of General Graham’s first encounter with 
Osman Digna’s force, it is plain that the latter 
fought fiercely, and that had the Arabs been 
properly equipped and fairly disciplined, it would 
have been no easy task to get the better of them. 
Their notion of the position in which they were 
placed could scarcely have been simpler. The 
true prophet, they said, had written to tell them 
of his successes over thousands of men led by 
English officers, and to bid them rise and join 
him. If they died, he promised them paradise ; 
if they refused to join him, he promised to 
come and kill them all, sending their spirits 
straight to hell. Osman’s army probably exists no 
longer. After its first defeat, it seems to have 
fallen back among the hills near Sinkat, and to 
have received there the second onset of Graham's 
little force, the result being the total rout of the 
Arabs with a loss of fifty per cent, of their num- 
ber. The fight must have been sharp while it 
lasted, but the comparatively trifling casualties 
on the English side in the second, as well 
as the first, encounter show that the enemy's 
weapons were virtually harmless. Major Gene- 
ral Graham, who commands the English force, 
is an officer of distinction. “He entered the 
Royal Engineers in 1850, and rose to his present 
rank in 1881. He served in the Crimea, and at 
the assault of the Redan gained the Victoria 
Cross for courage in leading a ladder party. 
He was twice wounded during the war. In 
1860 he went to China and served in many 
engagements, being present at the assault of 
"Tangku and the Taku forts ; he was also present 
at the surrender of Pekin. He was wounded in 
this war with a jingal ball. In the summer of 
1882 he was appointed to the command of the 
Second Brigade in the English expedition to 
Egypt, the other brigade commanders being the 
Duke of Connaught, Sir Archibald Allison, and 
Sir Evelyn Wood. He was actively engaged in 
the preliminary movements of the campaign 
against Arabi Pacha and took a prominent part 
in the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. He is thus familiar 
with campaigning in Egypt.” There has, of 
course, been talk in Parliament about the 
apparent anomaly of one English General 
negotiating with the Mahdi at Khartoum and 
another fighting with his Lieutenant, Osman, at 
Tokar and Sinkat. But the fact is that Osman 
was really fighting on his own account. He 
hoped to be ruler over all the north-eastern dis- 
tricts of the Soudan. His chief connection with 
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the false prophet appears to have been the use 
he made of the latter's prestige. He told his 
followers that the Mahdi would pass through 
Egypt from north to south ; kill all the Egyptians, 
Turks, and Christians ; overturn the world and 
then put it right; that other parts of his force 
would cross to the Hedjaz and Mecca, kill the 
Sultan of Turkey and take India. Itis said, too, 
that Osman assembled his men daily, read them 
letters received from the Mahdi, and excited 
them to such fury that they danced, yelled, and 
clamoured to be led to the attack. Probably 
this mood underwent a slight modification when 
Graham's Highlanders appeared upon the scene. 
Whatever gentlemen in Parliament might think, 
however, and whatever negotiations General 
Gordon might carry on at Khartoum, it was 
obviously impossible to let Osman Digna get 
command of all the country between Suakin 
and Berber. That would have been to virtually 
cut off Gordon's retreat from Khartoum, and 
make the rebels complete masters of the situation. 


Tur Figaro of Paris isa mighty power on the 
continent of Europe. Its earlier years were 
years of struggle and poverty, but its profits last 
year were over $500,000. No journal has a 
bolder, more talented editorial staff, and no 
paper is more widely quoted, praised and 
blamed. M. de Villemessant, a born journalist, 
was the founder of the Figaro. For a long 
time he was the editor-in-chief, head reporter, 
and business manager of his journal. When he 
died this work was parcelled out among three 
men, Magnard, Perivier, and Rodays. To these 
three men de Villemessant said on his dying 
bed: “Always make up the paper as though 
you knew I was going to read it the next morn- 
ing.” The placing of this triumvirate at the head 
of the Figaro was a wise selection. Magnard 
originated the piquant epitome headed “Paris 
from Day to Day,” a column made up of many 
articles condensed from the newspapers of the 
preceding day. Each paragraph is short, terse, 
and to the point—the quintessence of common 
sense and condensation. Magnard's letters are 
signed “F. M.,” and never exceed forty lines of 
long primer. This phenomenal journalist is a 
man of the size and build of General Grant, and 
is apparently about forty-four years of age. He 
is highly educated, a severe judge of “ copy," 
and is withal a very pleasant gentleman. The 
staff of editorial writers is quite numerous. One 
of the writers, M. Wolff, earns as much much as 
$15,000 a year. He is the dramatic critic. On 
this journal reporters receive from six to twenty 
cents a line. The editorial rooms are fitted up 
with every luxury and convenience, embracing 
fencing rooms, card tables, etc. An American 
would not consider the Figaro a great news- 
paper, but it certainly displays more enterprise 
in the collection news than any other journal in 
Europe. It goes everywhere, and is read with 
as much pleasure on our Pacific coast, in South 
America, at the Cape of Good Hope, in short 
all over the civilized world, as it is in the Pari- 
sian cafés. It is without exception the most 
cosmopolitan joumal in existence. 

REFERRING to the entertainers about to visit 
Yokohama, the Hongkong Daily Prsss says :— 
The Lynch Family of Bellringers gave their 
second performance at the Theatre Royal, City 
Hall, on Thursday (zothult.) Therewas a good 
attendance, and amongst those present were His 
Excellency the Governor and the Misses Bowen, 





Vice-Admiral Sir W. M. Dowell, Mrs. Marsh, 
the Hon; P. Ryrie, &c., &c. The programme 
was well carried through, and the bell-ringing 
was warmly applauded all through, “Come 
Home, Father,” the “Blue Bells of Scotland,” 
and “College Hornpipe” being especially well 
received. Mr. H. Lynch’s performance on the 
musical glasses also met with applause. Mr. 
Farron's cosmic sketches caused much amuse- 
ment, and his Irish impersonation “Biddy, the 
Pride of the Ballet" was loudly encored. To- 
night the Company will make their last ap- 
pearance in Hongkong, for which occasion an 
entire change of programme is announced. We 
strongly recommend those who have not yet seen 
them to avail themselves of the opportunity, as 
the bellringing is a performance seldom to be 
met with, and is alone well worth going to hear. 


A TELEGRAN in the A//a, dated Chicago, March 
6th, says :—News has just reached El Paso of a 
terrible accident yesterday at the Precetas mines, 
Sonora. Only the most meagre details are yet 
stated, but it is known that twenty men are 
buried in one shaft, which is said to have caved 
in without a moment's warning. None of the 
bodies have yet been recovered. There is no 
hope entertained that any of the unfortunate 
miners at work in the shaft at the time of the 
accident are alive, as the cave-in-was so instan- 
aneous and complete as to cut off every chance 
of escape, or to make any kind of preparation 
on the part of the miners to protect themselves, 
until they could be dug out. The greatest 
excitement prevails here, pending the receipt of 
the names of those known to have been at work 
in the shaft when the accident occurred. 





A RATHER serious hoax has been discovered by 
the Bukka Shimpo. It has been rumoured for 
sometime past that the Government would shortly 
issue convertible paper currency, and this report 
was so widely credited that the price of silver 
fell with amazing rapidity, But it now appears 
that the rumour was entirely unfounded, having 
originated solely in the scheming brains of some 
far-sighted speculators. A Japanese banker, 
who was believed to be au fai with the financial 
policy of the Government, gave considerable 
impetus to the rumour by buying $400,000 of 
silver when the quotations had reached the lowest 
figure. Now that the truth has been made 
public, a general outcry has been raised against 
him, as what he did is said to be contrary to the 
principles of honest transactions. 


Tur British coal export trade is growing rapidly. 
In 1874 the United Kingdom shipped 13,927,205 
tons abroad ; in 1878, 15,494,633 tons; in 1881, 
19,587,063 tons, and in 1883 it exported 
22,771,348 tons of coal. From 1878, inclusive, 
the aggregate exported was 75,685,881 tons, 
while from 1879 to 1883, inclusive, the total was 
98,465,135 tons, a gain in the second half of the 
decade of 30 per cent. At this rate the export 
will double itself in thirty years more. There 
was a slight falling off in the Russian takings in 
1883, but more was sentto Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Spain, Italy, Turkey, Egypt, 
Brazil, Malta, British India and other countries. 
Germany took 2,425,298 tons as compared with 
2,320,121 tons in 1882, and France, 4,476,995 
tons as compared with 4,096,953 tons. France 
is Britain's largest foreign customer for coal. In- 
cluding coal used by British steamers running to 
foreign marketsand coal supplied toforeign steam- 
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ship lines, it is noted that 29,171,942 tons of coal 
were sent out of the United Kingdom in 1883 as 
compared with 26,509,608 tons in 1882, and 
22,814,651 tons in 1881. This increase in two 
years of 4,357,291 tons attracts attention. British 
coal-owners derived £10,642,013 from coal sold 
to foreign and colonial customers last year. 





Tue Bureau in the Home Department charged 
with the censorship of the press has hitherto 
been known asthe Aznai-kwa. Henceforth 
its name will be changed to that of Shimbun- 
Kenyetsu-gakari, which, though more cumber- 
some, is more descriptive, than the former title. 
Nothing would give the Japanese or their foreign 
friends greater pleasure than to hear that the 
Bureau was about to be abolished altogether, 
instead of having the number of its officials 
increased, as is now said to be the intention. It 
is true that countries which can afford the luxury 
of a free press are in an unhappy minority at 
present, but it is none the less true that public 
opinion must always be the enemy of those who 
seek to restrain its open expression. 





Tue annual report of the Canadian Department 
of Indian Affairs contains, says an American 
paper, some statistics which furnish a possible 
basis of comparison with those of our own 
Indian Bureau. There is a total Indian popula- 
tion in the Dominion of 131,137, of whom 
34,520 are in Manitoba and the North-west, 
36,483 in British Columbia, 18,181 in Ontario, 
and 11,930 in Quebec. The number of pupils 
attending the Indian schools is 4,394. The ag- 
rictiltural and industrial statistics show that the 
Indian population resident on the reserves is 
86,270; the quantity of land cultivated, 64,051 
acres; new land cultivated during the year, 
3,986 acres ; houses or huts, 11,584 ; barns and 
stables, 3,391. There were large quantities of 
wheat, oats, peas, barley, rye, potatoes, and hay 
raised by the Indians in addition to considerable 
sales of fish and furs. Canada’s Indians are more 
industrious than ours, and their cost to the 
Government is a mere trifle compared with what 
the United States annually pays for the support 
of its wards. 


A WELL-KNOWN resident of this Settlement, who 
returned from San Francisco in the Oceanic, 
was made the victim of a practical joke, some of 
his friends having inserted in the passenger 
list “and Mrs.” before his surname, which made 
it appear that he had brought back a wife to 
Japan. As the Japan Mail published the 
passenger list containing this error, we now 
apologise for having been unwitting parties to 
the deception. 


Tue official title of His Excellency Tokudaiji, 
hitherto Minister of the Imperial Household, 
Department, is Jijiyu-cho; a term which may 
be rendered with tolerable accuracy by “ Lord 
High Chamberlain." His Excellency's new post 
carries with it the same emoluments as his pre- 
vious office, though in point of official rank it is 
of slightly inferior grade. The duties connected 
with it have reference entirely to the details of 
the Imperial Household. 


A case came before N. J. Hannen, Esq., Judge, 
at H.B.M. Court, on Tuesday, in which F. Bis- 
choff sued A. Clark for the sum of $400, alleged 
to be due for wages as master of the British 
schooner Guam, and for dismissal without proper 
notice. Mr. Kirkwood appeared for the plaintiff, 
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and defendant conducted his own case. The 
point at issue, as alleged by the defendant, was the 
position of the plaintiff, Mr. Clark attempting to 
prove that he engaged plaintiff as a rigger 
and to fit out the Guam, and not as master of the 
vessel. Evidence was given, however, which 
showed that third parties had considered Bischoff 
in the light of master of the Guam, and His 
Honour proposed a settlement on a basis of $5 
per diem in addition to the sum of $73 paid into 
Court. To this the defendant consented, as 
well as to costs to the amount of $50. 


“ CORRESPONDENCE respecting the Co-operation 
of Neutral Powers for the Protection of their 
Subjects in China in Case of Necessity” is the 
title of a Parliamentary Paper just issued. It 
opens with the following despatch addressed by 
Lord Granville to Her Majesty's representatives 
at Berlin and Washington :— 

In view of the crisis which appears to be imminent 
in China, I have to request your Excellency to propose 
to the German Government that the British and Ger- 
man Admirals should be instructed to concert together 
in case of necessity for the protection of their respec- 
tive nationals. 

I have instructed Her Majesty's Minister at Wash- 
ington in a similar sense. 


Count Hatzfeldt, on behalf of the German 
Government, acceded to the suggestion. The 
reply of the American Government was as 
follows :— 


American Admiral will be instructed to act in concert 
with the vessels of England and other neutral Powers 
for the protection of their respective subjects. 


In consequence of the wording of this telegram 
Lord Granville again wrote to Lord Ampthill at 
Berlin, suggesting that the reference to “ other 
neutral Powers” should be introduced in the 
instructions which it was proposed to send to 
the British and German Admirals in the China 
seas. To this Lord Ampthill agreed, and 
subsequently the adhesion of the Italian, 
Russian, Portuguese, Japanese, and Spanish 
Governments was obtained to the proposal. 
On December 11 Lord Granville sent a despatch 
to Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador in 
Paris, reporting a conversation with M. Wad- 
dington respecting certain remarks in Lord 
Hartington’s speech to his constituents which 
had excited some attention in France. Lord 
Granville reports the substance of the explana- 
tion he gave to M. Waddington as follows :— 


The proposal which had been made, and which had 
been received favourably by the Governments con- 
cerned, had simply been that those Powers who had 
vessels in Chinese waters should instruct their naval 
commanders to concert together with the view of 
affording protection to foreign subjects in the event of 
a rupture between France and China. It was un- 
necessary to say that any measures which might be 
adopted in such a case would be taken in a friendly 
spirit both to France and China. 

M. Waddington thanked me, and gave me the assur- 
ances that the French Government have no intention 
of going beyond the programme they had announced, 
unless forced to it by some extraordinary act on the 
part of China, and that they would do their utmost to 
avoid any measures of a nature to interfere with 
legitimate foreign trade such as a blockade of the 
Treaty ports. 


—Times. 





Ir is a recognized fact, says the Choya Shimbun, 
that certain curious European customs are com- 
ing into vogue in this country. In Kiyoto, on 
the occasion of the opening of the Tenman 
Temple, a number of photographs of the gentle 
sex were exhibited ; the idea being undoubtedly 
adopted from the similar exhibition of favourite 
beauties which was lately held in London. 





Ir has hitherto been the practice in Tokiyo 
when a child was found abandoned, to hand it 
over to the Divisional Officers, who either put it 


out to nurse at the expense of the people of the 
Division, or handed it over, with a gratuity, to 
any person desirous of adopting it. In future, 
however, all foundlings are to be placed in the 
Foundling Hospital (Forkw-rs) in Idzumicho. 
In consequence of this change more than 110 
foundlings, now supported here and there 
throughout Tokiyo at the public charge, are to 
be all sent to that institution. 


We learnbytelegraphthat His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Albany died at Cannes, on the 28th inst. 
H.R.H. Leopold George Duncan Albert was born 
on the 7th April, 1853, and was married on the 
27th April, 1882, to the Princess Helen, daughter 
of the Princeof Waldeck. The late Royal Duke 
leaves a daughter—Alice Mary Victoria Augusta 
Pauline, born on the 25th February last year. 


Tue German brig Minerva, Captain P. Duhme, 
the British bark Velocity, Captain R. Martin, 
and the German bark, Captain W. G. Roder, 
all arrived on Sunday from Takao, and report 
moderate winds and weather throughout. The 
German bark Will Homeyer left Takao for this 
several days before the arrivals above-named, 
and may bein harbour at any moment. The 
British barquentine Glenury and the British 
bark Lucia were loading at Takao for this port 
when the recent arrivals sailed. 


Martsupa, the convinct who escaped from the 
Ishikaya-jima jail on the 27th inst., was recap- 
tured early on the morning of the 28th inst. at 
Itabashi. It appears that he had engaged a 
jinrikisha at Hongo, but unfortunately for him, 
the jinrikisha-man was a detective in disguise. 
The other convict, Akai Kagetaru, is still at large. 


Ir is stated that the Presidents of all the Courts 
of Appeal throughout the Empire will assemble 
in Tokiyo during the course of next month, for 
the purpose of discussing various reforms which 
it is in contemplation to introduce into the 
working of the law courts in their districts. 


Tue Society for the Preservation of Celebrated 
Places (Hoshokwai) has contributed a sum of 
one thousand yen towards the restoration and 
repair of objects of national interest in the pro- 
vinces of Omi and Tamba. 


Waen Bismarck, or rather the Reichstag acting 
under his direction, excluded the American hog, 
the newspaper press of the United States was 
unanimous in denouncing the “ outrage ;” but 
now that Bismarck has snubbed the American 
Congress, about half the papers express in- 
difference to the insult. This shows the relative 
esteem in which Congress and the pig are held 
by some thoughtful patriots.—A //a. 


Tue Rev. T. J. Scott, D.D., for twenty-two 
years a missionary in North India, will preach 
at the Union Church Tsukiji, Tokiyo, at 11 a.m. 
on Sunday next. 


Tue Russian steamer Kamstchatka was towed 
to Yokosuka on Friday for minor repairs to 
her machinery. 


‘Tue British bark Guiding Star sailedon Monday 
for Takao where she expects to load a cargo of 
sugar for this port. 





We are informed that the City of Rio de Janeiro 
left San Francisco in the 29th ultimo for this port. 
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FOREIGN VERSUS DOMESTIC 
LOANS. 
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ORTUNATELY, for the clear under- 
standing of certain propositions stated 

—but not proved—in a letter which we pro- 
duce to-day, the Fiyu Shimbun, in a recent 
issue, discussed, at some length, the rela- 
tive advantages of foreign loans contracted 
by the Government and foreign funds 
introduced at the risk of foreign capi- 
talists. We say fortunately for the clear 
understanding of this problem, not be- 
cause “ Protectionist’s” letter, so far as 
it goes, leaves anything to be desired 
in point of lucidity, but because it confines 
itself, in two places, to an undemonstrated 
statement of points which are the reverse 
of self-evident. The writer avows his 
“ firm conviction that neither MILL’s writ- 
ings, nor those of any theorist whose 
studies are confined to the European field 
of observation, are applicable to the con- 
ditions of this Eastern empire,” and depre- 
cates “the practice of applying, to the 
exigencies of this country, the doctrines 
and arguments of Western writers who have 
no knowledge of, or regard for, Japanese 
affairs.”  Interpolations of this nature 
when found in the context of a purely 
economical discussion, naturally assume 
an economical complexion, and suggest 
the idea that the uses of wealth, its 
fashions of fructification, and the sources 
from which it is derived, are not subject to 
the same general laws in Japan as in 
Europe. Such a theory cannot be seri- 
ously propounded. Japan, whether she 
progresses towards opulence or lapses 
into indigence, must fit her feet into the 
footsteps of all those that have travelled 
the same routes before. There is no 
side-path for her. If she is ever to 
grow rich, it must be by improving her 
means of internal and external trans- 
port, developing her foreign commerce, 
and extending the now paltry area of her 
cultivated lands. Since, then, each and 
every one of these processes is a recognised 
factor of wealth, similarly employed and 
similarly effective, throughout the civilized 
world, it becomes necessary, if we are to 
regard Japan's case as exceptional, to show 
that she is otherwise affected by conditions 
beyond the ordinary domain of economical 
science. What those conditions are our 
correspondent fails to indicate, and we can 
only suppose that he alludes to the dangers 
incidental to pecuniary obligations con- 
tracted by a weak, vis-à-vis a strong, Power. 
We, however, desired to keepthese political 
considerations out of the discussion. They 
deal with an entirely distinct class of pro- 
blems ; and certainly, whatever influence 
they may exercise on the people of this 
country, to mix them up with purely econo- 
mical arguments is confusing and illogical. 
It seems, nevertheless, an indisputable fact 
that the instinct of the Japanese is against 
foreign loans at present. They see what 
has happened to Egypt; they see what 
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has happened to Turkey; and they ask 
whether Japan ought not to be warned 
by these examples. The Yiyu Shimbun 
states the case plainly enough; though 
underlying its arguments is a desire, 
natural but a little exaggerated, to show 
that nothing good can come out of Japan 
until the people have a share in the 
Government. It says that the possibilities 
of ultimate failure would more than out- 
weigh the momentary benefits derived from 
enterprises inaugurated by foreign loans; 
that the national habit being still to rely 
implicitly on the Government, the latter 
could not count on enlisting the active 
céoperation of the people in its schemes; 
and that great misfortune would be in- 
evitable did mismanagement or false cal- 
culations attend the employment of the 
funds obtained abroad. There is much 
truth in these remarks. The stories of the 
Kaitakushi and of the Kamaishi Ironworks 
are in themselves sufficient evidence that the 
Government is not infallible, and that the 
nation has reason to be apprehensive of in- 
dustrial ventures under official management. 
But while heartily endorsing our Tokiyo 
contemporary’s general position that Japan 
would be adopting a perilous and unwise 
course did she enter the European market 
as a borrower of money to be employed by 
the Government in the ordinary routes of 
industry and trade, we think that the line 
ought to be drawn distinctly on this side of 
roads and railways. The urgent need of 
such works in Japan, and the incalculable 
benefits that would result from them, are 
beyond all doubt; while the ability of the 
people to construct them—not expert, but 
financial, ability—cannot, in our opinion, be 
assumed fora moment. It passes our com- 
prehension to understand what political 
risks Japan would run by borrowing money 
at a reasonable rate of interest abroad, and 
employing it to supply herself with works 
which are absolutely essential to the 
development of national prosperity, which 
involve no chance of failure, and which 
would be at once the security for, and the 
means of repaying, the funds expended in 
their construction. 

The question of fixing large portions of 
a country's capital by employing it to build 
railways, is one that has received much 
attention at the hands of writers on political 
economy. At the time when MILL discussed 
the problem, a majority of his countrymen 
were disquieted by the idea that England’s 
conduct was recklessly unwise in this 
respect. The great economist undertook 
to combat their apprehensions, and showed, 
pretty conclusively we think, that “the 
railway operations of the various nations 
of the world may be looked upon as a sort 
of competition for the overflowing capital 
of the countries where profit is low and 
capital abundant, as England and Holland.” 
He called “the English railway speculations 


a struggle to keep our annual increase of 
capital at home,” and “those of foreign 





he rested his whole case, for or against the 
expediency of thus fixing home capital, on 
the presence or absence of accumulations 
seeking investment. His immediate pur- 
pose, it is true, was to prove that England, 
possessing such accumulations, need not 
fear the consequences of applying them to 
railway construction; but the converse of 
every argument he deduced from England’s 
overflowing opulence applies, with logical 
rigidity, to countries where capital is scarce 
and rates of interest are high. "We are 
quite willing to admit, however, that MiLL 
is not an infallible guide. The confusion 
he fell into by attempting to fit a capricious 
terminology to inflexible ideas has dis- 
credited much of what he wrote, and is 
forcibly, though not always quite justly, we 
think, illustrated by our correspondent. 
But though he was sufficiently illogical to 
call the man who makes a musical instru- 
ment a productive labourer and the man 
who plays on it unproductive, and though 
he differed from MACDONNEL, ADAM 
SMITH, and M'CULLOCH as to what ought 
and what ought not to be included in 
capital, while these three, again, differed 
equally radically from onc another, there 
never yet has been any writer of note who 
pretends that money in all its forms is 
capital Our correspondent evolves a 
number of ingenious and entertaining 
paradoxes from the apparent vagaries of 
MILL’s definitions, but he will pardon us 
if we say that no one of these paradoxes 
seems so startling as his own assertion :— 
“For my part, I must adhere to the 
statement that Japan, five or ten years 
hence, in possession of her railway plus 
the capital required for constructing it, 
will be richer than if she had only the rail- 
way without the capital—which would be 
the case if the amount were returned to 
lenders in Europe.” What then becomes 
of the capital which, by the hypothesis, 
she originally obtained in Europe? And 
what, during this interval of five or 
ten years, becomes of the home capital 
which would otherwise have been diverted 
to the construction of the railway? Does 
that, too, go abroad? It cannot be pre- 
tended that acountry parts with its own 
capital when it only repays what it has 
borrowed. If ''Protectionist" takes 
the trouble to reduce the problem to a 
mathematical statement, he will find that, 
in the case of a foreign loan, so far from 
having a railway minus the money—not 
the capital, but the money—spent in con- 
structing it, Japan, at the moment the 
line is opened, would have the railway 
plus the greater part of the borrowed 
money (which would then be circulating in 
the ordinary channels) 2/5 the capital and 
its earnings which, in the case of a domes- 
tic loan, would have been diverted from 
[other uses. The former plan takes no- 
|thing away, but simply enables the work to 
be accomplished without any call upon the 
national funds until the benefits conferred 





countries an effort to obtain it." 


In short, 


by the line begin to facilitate the repay- 
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ment of its cost. When transport is 
cheapened, when commodities are made 
accessible at trifing expense, when new 
markets are opened for districts more or 
less isolated, when the hecessity for accu- 
mulating stocks is dispensed with through- 
out the land, when production is stimu- 
lated, and when the innumerable advantages 
a railway brings are actually experienced, 
the burden of paying the original cost of 
the line out of its earnings would scarcely 
be felt at all, whereas the task of finding 
the money now may, and we believe will, 
prove seriously embarrassing. The subject 
is so vital that we will venture to quote at 
some length from the writings of a living 
economist—Mr. BoNAMY PRICE—between 
whom and our correspondent there is this 
bond of union, that both are equally sen- 
sible of the confusion into which MILL’s 
inelastic definitions betrayed him :— 


There is no cause so common of financial crises 
and commercial depressions as an excessive con- 
struction of fixed capital. Large quantities of 
wealth are consumed and disappear altogether in 
theopening of great mines, the formation of rail- 
ways with their tunnels and embankments, or the 
creation of great iron works. The food, clothing, 
and materials have been eaten and drunk up and 
worn out; they are cleared away, and nothing left 
except the works which have been made. So 
far, the consumption is a creator of poverty; for 
tunnels and shafts by themselves alone do not 
restore the food and clothing which have perished. 
‘The deficiency is not filled up even if these mines 
and railways go to work, and produce profits and 
yield good dividends. The capital, the wealth 
consumed in theis construction, is still unrestored, 
and is not replaced until out of the profits, and 
before dividends are distributed, the original cost 
of making these works is repaid. The nation is 

rer in things to use. The inevitable consequence 
is that there is less trade, for there is less to buy 
with, less to exchange, diminished traffics, fewer 
and reduced profits—precisely because there are 
fewer things, fewer goods in the country. This 
excess of creation of fixed capital—of capital, be 
it remembered, which is destroyed, and is not, for 
along time, practically restored by wealth avail- 
able for dse-—cominanly, follows acseason Of excep 
tional prosperity. Men are then hopeful, profits 
are good and abound, extension of business fasci- 
nates, trade is active, and demand for goods ever 
on the rise. At such times, as happened a few 
years ago in the iron and coal trades, new works 
are commenced in profusion. All this while the 
consumption of the national wealth proceeds ra- 
pidly in maintaining many labourers and in the 
development of luxurious consumption, in the fine 
weather of large profits; and it is followed by the 
consequences just described. Amongst these of- 
fenders none are so mischievous as railways. 
Promoters, desirous of premium, stock-brokers, and 
many others, who eagerly excite one another : the 
railway works are begun, and often the revulsion 
overtakes them before they are completed: the 
nation is stricken with poverty by their construction. 

All these events react on the money market. 
The depositors of banks are unable to meet their 
calls; many fail, the others press for loans to save 
them from ruin. Deposits diminish; on many 
mercantile accounts, or bad bills, the banks incur 
heavy losses. Suspicion spreads in every quarter, 
as to what house is sound, on what bank arun 
may take place. Failures multiply—oíten amongst 
those who were the most favoured chiefs of financ- 
ing. Then finally comes the crisis, which is in 
substance the settlement of losses, the discovery 
who are to be the ultimate losers, whether banks 
or individuals. When the agony has subsided, a 
long depression ensues; trade is painfully slack 
from the reduced wealth in movement; bills are 
scarce in the banking world, and 1 per cent. be- 
comes its king. The suffering reaches its height 
in those very trades which had been stimulated in 
the day of sunshine to multiply new works for 
enlarged production. The means of producing 
are found to be in painful excess above the power 
of buying, and shut-up mines and closed factories 
visit wages and profits with annihilation. 

Such are the terrible calamities with which con- 
struction of machines, which are amongst the most 
enriching known to man, may visit a people when 
carried to excess, A man with £50000 à year 
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who does £ 100,000 worth of draining in one year; 
must be poor and in difficulties. A single individual 
may borrow, but a nation which puts itself in that 
position has no resources beyond itself, and must 
suffer. Railways and other fixed capital are to 
a people what draining is to the landlord—most 
powerful instruments for obtaining wealth; but 
they cannot be constructed without great destruc- 
tion of wealth involved in making them. It is 
long before they come into action to replace what 
they have consumed; meanwhile food, clothing, 
iron, coals, are gone. In this vital matter there 
is only one way to escape injury: not to make more 
fixed capital beyond the amount of savings. With- 
in that limit there is perfect safety, and such an 
application of surplus wealth is excellent. Savings 
may be thrown into the sea, and no poverty will 
ensue; if converted into instruments for production 
they become permanent gains. 

Tt may be asked, how is a people to learn the 
extent to which they may create fixed capital with- 
out loss? how are they to discover how much they 
are saving? No rule can be given; it is a matter 
of actual trial; it can never be ascertained ac- 
curately. But one influence may exercise im- 
mense power in guarding against the danger: a 
thorough understanding of the principle which 
governs this vital subject by all who take a lead in 
commencing new enterprises. If every banker, 
every tradet, and every producer grasped firmly 
the truth that savings must not be exceeded bi 
the nation, and profoundly felt the disasters whicl 
the neglect of this truth must entail, a spirit of 
caution and observation and prudent reflection 
would be engendered which would control extrava- 
gance in the costly investments on fixed capital. 
Now what we would enquire is simply 
this—has Japan savings to invest in rail- 
ways, and have her financiers “ grasped 
firmly the truth that savings must not be 
exceeded by the nation, and profoundly felt 
the disasters which the neglect of this 
truth must entail”? We cannot honestly 
answer either question in the affirmative. 
The country is now passing through that 
crisis which has everywhere attended the 
resumption of specie payments ; a crisis of 
which the most salient features are that 
capital is withheld from the channels of 
industry and production, and that the 
commercial energy of the nation is para- 
lyzed. Yet this is the very moment 
chosen to divert large sums of capital to 
uses which cannot for several years begin 
to return the wealth they absorb. That 
the instincts of the people should turn, at 
such atime, in the direction of railways 
and roads as the only means of developing 
production and stimulating industry, is 
natural enough, but it will be truly unfor- 
tunate if a scheme so excellent in itself 
should entail fresh disaster by an unwise 


method of prosecution. 








THE FOREIGN MERCHANTS AND 
THE CURRENCY. 

—— 

HE Memorial of the Foreign Commu- 
nity, addressedtotheir Representatives 

in March, 1882, containsan interesting asser- 
tion ; namely, that were industry stimulated 
by allowing the people to freely charter 
foreign vessels, a salutary “ influence would 
be exerted upon the present seriously de- 
preciated and fluctuating paper currency.” 
The reasons assigned for this statement 
are as follows:—‘‘More trade means a 
greater demand for a circulating medium 
of exchange ; a demand which would have 
adirect tendency to raise currency toa 








near approach to, if not entirely to par 
with, specie. The increased income of 
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the Government would enable them to 
undertake a moderate scheme of redemp- 
tion of currency with specie; and that, 
combined with the cheering influences of a 
reviving commerce, would inspirit the 
people and exert a most beneficial influence 
upon the nation.” 

This, being the first expression of opi- 
nion publicly placed on record by the com- 
munity, as a body, with regard to the 
currency, deserves more than a passing 
notice. Speaking briefly, the memorialists, 
in 1882, advised Japanese financiers to 
leave Kinsatsu alone, and confine them- 
selves temporarily to a measure which, 
by augmenting the facilities for marine 
transport, might stimulate production and 
trade, and so create a greater demand 
for a circulating medium. Then, sub- 
sequently, when the revenue from taxa- 
tion increased, a moderate scheme of 
resumption could be undertaken. This 
plan has certainly the advantage of deli- 
beration. The prediction of the memo- 
rialists depends mainly on a hypothesis 
that the production of cereals is already 
largely in excess of home consumption, 
and that agricultural industry languishes 
for lack of new, markets. We have shown 
in a previous article that the annual crop 
of rice does not appear to be much more 
than the people require for their own 
use, and that the peculiar conditions under 
which the coasting trade is now carried 
on by Japanese junks, render it likely that 
their displacement by foreign bottoms, 
even if the latter were easily procurable, 
would be a very gradual process. The 
case might be different were foreign 
traders able to visit the interior, buy what 
they wanted, and ship it directly. We 
should then have the combination of mer- 
chant and carrier which the junks offer, 
and to which producers have become 
attached. But this means opening the 
country, and the measure on which the 
memorialists based their hope of currency 
appreciation did not ostensibly contemplate 
more than extending the employment of 
foreign vessels by Japanese. They assumed 
that the factor chiefly needed to develop 
trade is increased facilities for marine trans- 
port, and that those facilities could be 
obtained by permitting Japanese to charter 
foreign vessels; and on the strength of 
this assumption, they recommended the 
Government not to meddle with the cur- 
rency until an increased revenue brought 
a moderate scheme of redemption within 
reach. It would certainly be unjust to 
hold this community responsible for the 
utterances of the local newspapers which 
profess to represent it, but we may be 
pardoned if we recall, here, the journalistic 
censure persistently uttered against the 
apparent inaction of Japanese financiers 
both before and after the period when 
this document was presented to the Fo- 
reign Representatives. And, indeed, it 





is difficult to believe that either foreigners 
or Japanese would have been content to 
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see the policy advocated by the memo- 
rialists adopted. The Government’s only 
normal source of specie revenue, and there- 
fore the only source from which it could 
derive funds for currency redemption, is the 
Customs. Assuming that in the course of 
four or five years the proposed shipping 
facilities produced an augmentation of 20 
per cent. in the bulk of the foreign trade, 
there would be available an annual sum of 
half a million dollars to redeem Kinsatsu. 
If in five years more, trade doubled, re- 
demption would be proceeding at the rate 
of a million a year; and granting this 
liberal rate of development, the total re- 
demption affected in fifteen years would 
amount to twelve millions. In the mean- 
while commerce would have been fighting 
an uphill battle against that most fatal of 
all opponents, a depreciated and constantly 
fluctuating currency ; for it is impossible 
to suppose that such petty operations as 
these could sensibly increase the value or 
stability of Kinsatsu. Neither would the 
silver thus dribbled out remain in the 
country. It would be displaced by the 
inferior medium as fast as it came into 
the market. In general every objection 
advanced against meddling-with the media 
of exchange may be freely endorsed. But 
it is difficult to believe in any measure that 
stops short of actual redemption, and to 
make redemption possible, it was necessary 
to bring the bulk of the A7nsatsu in circu- 
lation within manageable limits. That the 
Government has been somewhat preci- 
pitate in its efforts to secure that end 
seems proved by existing conditions. The 
memorialists, by increasing the demand for 
paper tokens, would have reduced the ratio 
their volume bore to the functions they had 
to perform: the Government,by diminishing 
their volume, has attained the same result 
in a different way. The former process 
would have been exceedingly slow, if, 
indeed, it could ever have succeeded 
entirely : the latter has been unduly rapid, 
and the consequences entailed are still 
severely felt. But it is only fair to observe 
that had the Government's proposals for 
treaty revision met with reasonable con- 
sideration,—had these privileges of trading 
Passports and the free employment of 
foreign ships, together with other conces- 
sions, been exchanged for a slight modifi- 
cation of the present exterritorial system— 
the measures recommended by the memo- 
rialists might have been in force long ago. 

As things stand now, however, it can 
scarcely be contested that the mitigating 
influence of some measure calculated to 
foster industry and commerce would be 
widely beneficial. Unless the conditions 
of Japan have greatly changed during 
the past two years, such a measure is 
indicated in the Memorial of the foreign 
merchants. What is wanted is the open- 
ing of the country. Anybody might 
then charter foreign vessels to go any- 
where, and if there are products waiting to 
be exported, foreigners could go in search 
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of them. It is impossible, with this Memo- 
rial before us, to doubt that the commercial 
community is generally sensible of the 
advantages to be derived from the abolition 
of restrictions which have long ceased to 
be necessary. We have the unanimous 
declaration of all the merchants in Yoko- 
hama that enlarged privileges of trade, 
travel, and residence “bear closely upon 
the future commercial progress of the 
Japanese and strike at the very foundation 
of the grievances of which foreigners justly 
yet vainly complain,” and to this may now 
be added, that to these enlarged privileges 
alone can we look for any rapid revival of 
trade and consequent relief from the hard- 
ship and suffering inseparable from the 
period that precedes a resumption of specie 
payments. 





A RECENTLY CONCLUDED CHAP- 
TER OF JAPANESE HISTORY. 
aE Tees 

S an illustration of the working of Jap- 
anese Government machinery under 
the old régime, the events which led to the 
recent issue of Notification No. 1 of the 
Imperial Privy Council possess much in- 
terest. The Notification itself was not 
likely to attract foreign attention. It 
simply gave expression to the will of His 
Majesty the Emperor that the post- 
humous title of DAJO TENNO and name of 
KEIKO TENNO should be conferred upon 
NoniuiTO SHINNO, father of the Emperor 
KOoKAKU. Hitherto this Prince had been 
known as DAZAI SOTSU-NO-MivA, or the 
second KaNiN-NO-Miva. His father was 
NAWOHITO SHINNO, son of the Emperor 
Tozan. As the Emperor Go-TovEN (To- 
YEN the second, known after his death as 
Momo-zono IL) had no child, he adopted 
the fifth son of SOTSU-NO-MivA, a youth 
named KaNEHITO SHINNO, who was not 
only His MAJESTY'S nearest relative but 
also conspicuous for intelligence and erudi- 
tion. This adoption took place in 1779, 
and, in December of the ensuing year, 
KANEHITO ascended the throne. He is 
known in history as KOKAKU TENNO. The 
reigning EMPEROR is the great-grandson of 
KOKAKU, and consequently great-great- 
grandson of NoRIHITO SHINNO or SoTsU- 
NO-Miva. 

The idea of conferring the title of DAJO 
TENNO upon NORIHITO SHINNO was first 
conceived by his son, the Emperor KOKAKU, 
but met with determined opposition at the 
hands of the nobles attached to the SHO- 
GUN's Court. The principle involved in 
conferring such a title is connected with 
the rites of ancestral worship. So long as 
this particular mark of respect was not 
paid, the body of NORIHITO would have to 
lie after death facing the north, and would 
be condemned to enjoy only the imperfect 
measure of rest attaching to that posture. 
Onthe other hand, Noriniro had never 
ascended the throne, and precedents for 
raising him to the rank of TENNO (Son of 
Heaven, Ze. Emperor), if not absolutely 
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wanting, were, at all events, few. In old 
times there had been no instance of such a 
course,’ though it had certainly been pur- 
sued in various cases from the twelfth to 
the sixteenth century. The proposal of 
the Emperor KOKAKU was, therefore, not 
absolutely without historical warrant, and, 
for the rest, could only have emanated 
from instincts of filial piety. Nevertheless 
it provoked vehement opposition. History 
says that the discussion commenced in 
1792, but there is documentary evidence 
to prove that KOKAKU had conceived and 
given expression to the design as early as 
1789. This evidence is in the form of a 
letter forwarded by the Shoshidai (Re- 
presentatives of the SHOGUN) is Kiyoto to 
MASTUDAIRA YETCHIU-NO-KAMI, one of 
the SHocun’s Councillors of State. It ran 
as follows :— 


Kanin-no-Miya, who now wields the Imperial 
sceptre under the title of Kokaku Tenno, desires to 
confer the title of Dajo Tenno upon his father. 
He communicated his wishes to us in the first year 
of Kwansei (1789); and in order to obtain an 
answer from the Shogun, we forwarded a copy of a 
document addressed to us by the Court Nobles. 
In accordance with your instructions, we have now 
persuaded the Nobles to reconsider the question, 

jointing out to them, as you explained, that the 
estowal of high titles is a matter of grave 
importance. 


It appears, indeed, that all the Court 
Nobles approved the EMPEROR'S idea, for 
though some were disposed to think that 
the title of Zn, which is less exalted than 
Tenno, should be first given, and that of 
Dajo Tenno afterwards, the rest insisted 





that the whole matter should be left to the 
EMPEROR’S decision. Neither were they 
shaken in their opinion when instructed to 
reconsider it, and we find them once again 
admonished by MATSUDAIRA through the 
Shoshidai, in the following terms : 





Whatever peculiar custom may exist in the 
Imperial Court, or have been handed down from 
generation to generation, must not be observed 
without reference to the actual circumstances of the 
time and to public criticism. It is not imperative 
that all precedents should be followed. The 
Shdgun will doubtless give the Emperor’s project 
his careful consideration, but it is not probable that 
he will express a definite opinion immediately. 


The EMPEROR, finding himself thus op- 
posed by the SHoGuN’s Representatives 
in Kiyoto, despatched two delegates to 
Kuanto, namely, the two Dainagon, NAKA- 
YAMA TADANARI and OGIMACHI Kmi- 
AKIRA.? The SHOGUN was then IYENARI. 
By a strange coincidence, he, too, was 
anxious to confer exceptional rank on his 
father, who had not been SHOGUN, and 
was then occupying the post of Dainagon. 





* It had not been pursued in the cases of Yamatotake- 
no-Mikoto, father of Chiuai-Tenno ; Ishibei Oshiha-no-Oji, 
father of Kenso Tenno; Hiko-ushi, father of Keitai Tenno ; 
Oshisaka Hikohito Oye-no-Oji, father of Keihin Tenno, or 
Chimu, father of Kóldyoku Tenno, In the middle ages 
administrative etiquette was more or less capricious, and 
osthumous honours were first conferred on Prince Kusakabe 
ather of Bumbu Tenno. He was given the title of Okano- 
Miya Tenno. Subsequently the appellation of Sédé Jinkei 
Kwotei was conf on Iyehito Shinno, father of [unten 
Tenno; and that of Tawara Tenno on Yoshimoto Shi, 
father of Kojin Tenno. Later on we find Morisada Shinno, 
father of Go-Horikawa Tenno (1222) called Go-Takakura-in; 
and Sadanari Shinno, father of Go-Hanazono Tenno (1429) 
called Go-Sol . These two princes received the titles 
during their lifetimes. The most recent example of a post- 
humous title had been that of Yok6-in, conferred on Nobu- 
hito Shino, father of Go-Yosei Tenno (1557). 

3 There are several books such as Nakayama Yume- 
mono-gatari and Nakayama Mondóki, which contain 
accounts of the arrival oí the Imperial messengers in 
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Kuanto, but these accounts partake rather of romance 
than of history. 
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IvENARI, therefore, was impatiently look- 
ing for an opportunity to relieve his father 
from active service and remove him to the 
Western Castle under the title of OGosHo. 
Here, however, cropped up the same diffi- 
culty that stood in the EMPEROR'S way. 
The title of OGOSHO was usually confined 
to those who had actually held the rank of 
SHOGUN. IYENARI, then, hoping that if 
the EMPEROR'S proposal with regard to 
NORIHITO were carried out, a powerful 
precedent would be established in favour 
of his own design, eagerly awaited the 
arrival of the Imperial delegates, and in 
the meanwhile informed his principal of- 
ficers of his purpose, which received their 
approval. But MATSUDAIRA YETCHIU-NO- 
Kami again interfered. He repeated his 
arguments that, whatever ancient prece- 
dents might exist, to confer the title of 
Dajo TENNO upon a prince who had not 
ascended the throne would be a breach of 
etiquette, adding that if the SHOGUN were 
to follow the EMPEROR's example, the 
result could scarcely fail to lead to trouble, 
and might possibly obscure the great dis- 
tinction which ought to exist between the 
EMPEROR and the SHOGUN. MATSUDAIRA 
seems to have advanced these objections 
with many expressions of respectful reluct- 
ance, but his tone was exceedingly firm, 
and his reputation as a man not less 
virtuous than wise gave irresistible weight 
to his views. His colleagues ultimately 
came over to his way of thinking, and 
when the delegate NAKAYAMA, himself a 
noble of great erudition and eloquence, 
laid his Imperial Master's proposal before 
the Council, a vehement discussion ensued. 
Finally the delegates were told that a con- 
clusive answer would be given after further 
consideration, and, obliged to be content 
with this, they returned to Kiyoto unsuc- 
cessful. The SHOGUN's expression of a 
corresponding purpose had, in fact, added 
largely to the difficulties of the situation, 
for though a point might have been 
stretched in the EMPEROR’S case, the 
notion that this departure from etiquette 
was to be immediately made a pretext for 
a still more radical and unprecedented 
proceeding on the part of the SHOGUN, 
shocked the conservative propriety of the 
times. 

The delegates, however, did not yet 
acknowledge their defeat. On August 
9th, 1792, we find them addressing the 
following letter to the Shoshidai :— 


Your Lordships—We await the Shogun’s reply 
with regard to the bestowal of a title upon the 
Prince Kanin-no-Miya. We have already had the 
honour, in several despatches, to make you 
acquainted with the Emperor’s real sentiments on 
the subject, and His Majesty will be much dis- 
tressed if we fail to obtain a definite answer from 
the Shogun before the approaching Festival of the 
Harvest. Various unavoidable circumstances 
render the necessity of obtaining a speedy reply 
imperative. In the beginning ol ember steps 
will be taken with a view to conferring the title in 
question. 

The EMPEROR, it will be seen, or at any 
rate his advisers, were determined to bring 
matters toa conclusion. Nevertheless, the 


Yedo Court remained silent until the 28th 
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of August, when the following despatch 
was sent to the Shoshidai in Kiyoto, over 
the signatures of all the SHOGUN’s Coun- 
cillors :— 


With regard to your recent private corre- 
spondence on the subject of conferring an honorary 
title upon Kanin-no-Miya, the Shogun has ex- 
pressed an opinion that as the Emperor's desire 
is dictated by an earnest anxiety to show his 
filial piety, some measures should be taken with 
a view to satisfying His Majesty's wishes. But 
as the proposed title of Daijo Tenno is of an 
exceedingly exalted nature, it seems unbecom- 
ing that it should be conferred on the Prince. 
If, however, the Emperor desires to honour his 
father, he may augment his estates, or adopt some 
other method of accomplishing that end. In such 
event, the Shogun will take the matter into consi- 
deration and decide it in conference with his Mini- 
sters. You will be good enough to communicate 
the contents of this Secpatch to the Court Nobles. 





It was plain enough from this that the 
SuHocun’s Ministers were not disposed to 
yield. Nevertheless, the Court Nobles 
again addressed the Shoshidai as follows :— 


Although the Prince’s estates may be enlarged 
and palaces constructed for him, yet the existing 
rules of etiquette would require him to lie facing 
northwards after death, so long as he possesses 
only the rank of Shinno (Prince). The Emperor 
cannot reconcile himself to this notion. It is never- 
theless true that the measures contemplated by 
His Majesty will, if carried out, furnish a precedent 
to future gencrations, so that the question demands 
the Shogun’s careful and disinterested considera- 
tion. We consequently take the liberty of giv 
expression to the Emperor’s ideas in the sense in- 
dicated by himself. His Majesty, it appears, is 
obliged by unavoidable circumstances, having 
reference io the approaching Harvest Festival, 
to put his intentions into practice, and he intends 
to bestow the proposed title on the Prince in No- 
vember. Although we have been instructed to 
persuade His Majesty to devise some other plan of 
accomplishing his purpose, we fail to see how he 
can suggest anything unsupported by precedent. 











On the 2nd of October this despatch was 
followed by another from the same source, 
announcing that the EMPEROR had become 
still more fixed in his purpose, and that he 
had actually communicated his intentions 
to the Prince, his father. But the day 
after its receipt this communication was 
handed back to its writers by the 
Shoshidai, accompanied by a despatch in 
which the SHOGUN, while giving credit to 
the EMPEROR'S filial piety, repeated his 
refusal to sanction the Imperial proposal 
without further consideration, and desired 
that the EMPEROR'S delegates, who had 
again repaired to Yedo, should be instructed 
to leave the Kuanto without delay. The 
EMPEROR at last yielded to this determined 
opposition. His Nobles handed to the 
Shoshidai a despatch couched in these 
terms :— 

Considering that to enforce his ideas without 
regard to the circumstances of the time can scarcely 
fail to create serious complications between his 
officers and those of the Shogunate, the Emperor 
has signified his willingness to put off conferring a 
title upon his father until he receives a definite 
answer from the Shogun. 

The EMPEROR'S remarkable moderation 
did not save his Councillors from punish- 
ment. The. delegates NAKAYAMA and 
OGIMACHI were 
their residences 


ordered to remove from 
to a temple called Sei- 
shoji, and during their confinement there, 
steps were taken to have them deprived of 
their offices at the Imperial Court. Others 
were similarly disgraced and several re- 
ceived severe reprimands. Writers of the 
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present time,? while agreeing that intelli- 
gent public opinion was opposed to the 
EMPEROR'S design, and that MATSUDAIRA 
YETCHIU-NO-KAMI was well-advised in his 
opposition, condemn the proceedings he 
subsequently instituted against the Imperial 
Councillors, and hold that the considerate 
yielding of the Court ought to have ended 
the affair. Had MATSUDAIRA and his fel- 
low-thinkers, say these critics, refrained 
from finding fault with the EMPEROR’S 
intention after its abandonment, and apo- 
logized for the opposition their duty had 
obliged them to offer, they would have left 
behind them the reputation of wise states- 
men and loyal subjects. Unfortunately, 
however, they fell into the vulgar error of 
pushing their advantage beyond the ac- 
complishment of their object. The Em- 
PEROR himself seems to have harboured no 
umbrage on account of the rebuff he had 
received, On the contrary, he celebrated 
the restoration of concord between the two 


Courts in the following couplet :— 


The sweet notes of the harp that sounds in the East (Yedo) 
Are now harmonized with the melody of the birds 
‘That warble songs in the trees of my courtyard. 


Yet when we remember all that is meant 
in Japan by filial piety, we can readily 
with what reluctance and 
chagrin the EMPEROR must have yielded to 
an opposition so careful of the form and 
careless of the spirit. KOKAKU reigned 
more than twenty years after this event, 
but he never made any fresh attempt to 
carry out a purpose which now, more than 
acentury after it was first conceived, has 
been consummated by a Sovereign less 
dependent and not less pious than his 
ancestor. It is a strange episode in the 
history of this strange country, and those 
who read it carefully will not fail to find 
food for reflections of larger scope than 
we can attempt to note here. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 
aes 

T the last meeting of the Shanghai 
Literary and Debating Society, the 

Rev. Y. K. YEN, a Chinese divine, delivered 
a remarkable discourse on Foreign-Chinese 
intercourse. Mr. YEN is a courageous 
man. He does not hesitate to stand up 
before an English audience, and tell them 
plainly what he thinks, whether his state- 
ments are calculated to flatter or to offend. 
Not less creditable than his pluck was the 
courteous appreciation it received from his 
hearers—an appreciation which goes far to 
show that if English generosity does not 
always display its best aspects in Oriental 
intercourse, it is, at least, ready to accord 
its accusers a fair hearing. Mr. YEN 
commenced by disputing the theory that 
international law imposes on nations any 
obligation to enter into commercial rela- 
tions. He held that intercourse of that 
nature is nothing more than “a duty, an 
exercise of good-will.” To the former 
fallacy he ascribed many unjust phases of 
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the treaties that have been concluded 
between Western and Eastern states. He 
did not travel to Japan for an illustration 
of his proposition, but one cannot help 
reflecting how truly his words are borne 
out by the state of affairs actually existing 
in this country, where foreign journalists 
and writers in the local English press insist 
on elevating into perpetual and inalienable 
rights privileges granted under terminable 
treaties ; and where, on the other hand, the 
same persons disavow any obligation to 
extend their commercial intercourse with 
Japan beyond the narrow limits they them- 
selves laid down a quarter of a century 
ago. Mr. YEN did not travel to Japan 
probably because he thought there was 
sufficient material for his purpose at home ; 
and it seems to us, perusing his lecture, 
that he was right. He admitted, frankly, 
that “ the average European, in his normal 
condition, is more honorable, humane, and 
noble than the average Chinese of the 
same class,” but of the average European 
in an abnormal condition—that is to say, 
in the Orient—he entertained a less favor- 
able opinion. None but principles so 
deep-seated as to be almost innate survive 
the shock of life among men who are less 
enlightened than oneself and moreover of 
a different race. There is a law of evolu- 
tion, but there is also a law of reversion. 
Even the civilized Western is more or less 
the creature of his environment. At one 
time the instinct of self-preservation im- 
pels him to be aggressive ; at another, the 
absence of restraint tempts him to be 
immoral. In fine, living in the Orient, he 
retrogrades in character and conduct. So, 
at any rate, thinks Mr. YEN, and in sup- 
port of his plausible theory he adduced 
some facts worth quoting :— 


Certain foreigners, under the avowed object of 
building a tramway, so blinded the Taotai that he 
stretched his paternal influence in making the 
farmers sell their lands. When they got the title 
deeds, lo and behold! they laid a railway. The 
official remonstrated, and even threatened to lie 
on the track to stop the locomotive. Their answer, 
which was worthy of a sophister, was that as they 
were owners of the road, they could do what they 
chose with it, and that as to the threat, the life was 
his and in his power to keep or to lose. Did this 
affair reflect honour or dishonour on those con- 
cerned? Again, when our government, in order 
to preserve its right of saying when, where, and 
how the rail-road will be, bought the company up 
at the full value, instead of making an international 
question of it, the foreign press generally taunted 
it with stupid waste of money and with anti- 
progress. Was not this taunt adding insult to 
injury? Several years ago, a European bought 
goods from the Chinese with Promise to pay as 
Soon as they were shipped. "When the steamer 
had gone, it was found that he had used the bank 
advances, to satisfy his own countryman. Now, 
whatever he was to them, certainly he was not 
honourable to the Chinese. There is a European 
selling his name to a Chinese hong to aid him to 
defraud his government; there is another doing 
the same to a river lorcha ; at every port, there are 
members who make it a regular business to obtain 
transit passes for Chinese-owned goods. In each 
case a treaty privilege is outrageously misused, 
which, even if legally enjoyed, is nothing less than 
an over-reaching, and therefore utterly wrong from 
the beginning. It is yet more incredible, that 
when such abuses had been noticed at all by 
Consuls, it was the buyers of the privilege who 
were punished, while the sellers were allowed to go 
their their way rejoicing. 


It may well be supposed that Mr. YEN did 
not fail to notice the physical violence so 
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generally resorted to by Europeans in their 
dealings with Chinamen, as well as the 
strange sense of justice which induces the 
foreign rate-payers of Shanghai to withhold 
all share in the municipality from their 
Chinese fellow-residents, who, nevertheless, 
contribute equally to the municipal funds. 
We in Yokohama are accustomed to the 
often re-iterated assertion that the foreign 
residents are entitled to a voice in 
the local government. Here, however, 
the simple answer is, that in no part 
of the world does such a right belong 
to aliens who neither pay taxes nor 
are subject to the laws of the State. But 
on what grounds the exclusion of the 
Shanghai Chinese is justified, we have 
never heard and cannot conceive. Another 
point made was that while Chinese in 
Shanghai are tried by a Mixed Court with 
mixed penalties, the foreigner is tried by 
his own Court, “his judges being often his 
friends, or of the same club or society." 
Altogether the lecturer concluded that the 
character of foreigners in China is not the 
same as their character when in their own 
countries, and that a corresponding dif- 
ference ought to exist in the codes of law 
applied to them. Whether it was intended 
by this to assert that Chinese Laws are 
good enough for foreigners in China, Mr. 
YEN did not explain. Probably his secret 
opinions inclined in that direction; but, 
openly, he confined himself to claiming that 
for foreigners also there ought to be a 
Mixed Court "where those who behaved 
like savages or barbarians should be go- 
verned by barbarous laws." 

This is a startling proposition, and it 
might be supposed that the statements upon 
which it was based would have been com- 
batted by Mr. YEN'Saudience in the debate 
that followed the reading of his paper. 
Two or three gentlemen did, indeed, take 
exception to a general charge of inhumanity 
or injustice being preferred against foreign- 
ers in China, but no one questioned the 
lecturer'sfacts. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing explanation was advanced by a speaker 
who referred the antagonism between 
foreigners and Chinese to the circumstance 
that the whole Chinese nation is im- 
pregnated with the idea of its intellectual 
superiority toother nations. This was tread- 
ing on dangerous ground. The average fo- 
reigner in Japan, if asked why he refuses 
to pay to Japanese rights even a measure 
of the respect he claims for his own, will 
complacently reply that he is a superior 
being, and that the Japanese, being in- 
ferior, must not expect equal consideration. 
He does not perhaps carry his self-suffi- 
ciency quite so far as to expect that the 
Japanese will be pleased with this com- 
parison. But among the rights he denies 
them is certainly included that of being 
displeased. Yet if the Chinaman’s arro- 
gance entitles him to be disliked by fo- 
reigners, it is difficult to see why the 
latter's openly asserted superiority should 
seem less unattractive in Japanese eyes. 
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We do not believe in the advisability of 
applying severer codes to foreigners in the 
East, first, because it is rather the apathy 
of public opinion than the leniency of the 
law that is in fault ; and secondly, because, 
although there are Western ruffians as well 
as Oriental ruffians, the former are the 
exception not the rule. But we do wish 
that there were a good many Mr. YENS 
both in China and Japan, to tell us candidly 
how we look in Chinese and Japanese eyes. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





[Our readers must distinctly understand that 
sense responsible for the sentiments or op 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. ] 





DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN LOANS. 


To THE EDITOR or THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 

Sır, —In asking permission to discuss still further 
the question of the relative advantage of domestic 
and foreign loans, I am not moved by any vain 
desire to persist in a public controversy, but by a 
sincere anxiety to support, as far as I am able to 
do so, a policy which I regard as essential to the 
welfare of this nation. I would have been glad, if 
possible, to hold strictly to what concerns Japan; 
to limit myself by considerations of her interests 
only; and not to wander into economic inquiries 
which relate especially to Western States, and are 
not precisely suited to a country so peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced as this is. But you have thought it 
desirable to draw so largely upon a distinguished 
English author, that I am in a manner compelled 
to examine the various statements you have quoted 
from his works; notwithstanding my firm conviction 
that neither his writings, nor those of any theorist 
whose studies are confined to the European field of 
observation, are applicable to the conditions of this 
Eastern empire. I am compelled, I say, to do this, 
partly because I am appealing to readers, many 
of whom are in the habit of regarding an advocate 
as vanquished in a debate, if he allows any strong 
—or apparently strong—argument against him to 
pass unanswered. I am not ambitious to be set 
down as vanquished, any more than the next man; 
—above all, when I believe myself to be absolutely 
in the right. I shall therefore take the liberty to 
investigate certain remarks of Mr. Mill,—by which 
you are largely influenced,—upon their own merits, 
before proceeding to show that, even if they were 
invulnerable in themselves, they would have little 
or nothing to do with the subject in hand. 

I believe I am correct in saying that you accuse 
me of a general inability to understand the question 
at issue, because I do not appreciate the difference 
between capital and money. “Underlying the 
whole of ‘Protectionist’s’ argument, and for the 
most part vitiating it," you declare, “is an ap- 
parent confusion between money and capital." 
Again,— all through his argument there is obser- 
vable the same tendency to confuse money and 
capital.” To prove that there is, and must be, a 
broad distinction between the two things, you cite 
a passage from the Fifth Chapter of Mill's First 
Book. I might reject this evidence entirely, if I 
chose, for the reasons, (1) that it refers to a subject 
quite apart from that immediately under scrutiny ; 
(2) that you have omitted a line which, I think, 
would demonstrate its inapplicability, and (3) that, 
in the original, the word “capital” docs not 
occur at all. The phrase which you give thus :— 
“simply confounding capital with money,"—ap- 
pears in Mill’s work in these words,—" simply 
confounding money with wealth." But I shall not 
take advantage of either the oversight or the slip of 
the pen. I admit that Mill does, in various places, 
strive to set capital and money apart, and that in 
this effort he has been followed by numerous dis- 
ciples, greatly to the bewilderment of students, 
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and by no means to the advantage of his own repu- 
tation for consistency. It is no doubt true that, 
among the primary teachings of what is called 
“political economy,” certain clear statements as 
to the meaning and thejmportance of money are 
necessary; together with warnings of the impro- 
priety of considering money and capital identical. 
But it is one thing to say that money is not exclu- 
sively capital, and quite another to attempt to dis- 
sociate then utterly, In doing the latter, Mr. Mill 
pushed a favorite idea of his to the verge of fana- 
ticism. He undertook to establish, as an axiom, a 
mere sophism which no other great authority in 
economic science ever attempted to demonstrate, 
and which he found it impossible to maintain in 
his own pages. The one teacher to whom Mill 
looks up with unvarying admiration is Adam 
Smith, and it is worth while to glance back, for a mo- 
ment, to that eminent master's view of this matter. 
A few brief extracts will serve the purpose as well 
as a hundred, and I will avail myself of the privi- 
lege, (here and throughout this communication), 
of italicising such words as are decisive :— 


That part of the capital of the farmer which is employed 
in the instruments of agriculture is a fixed, that which is 
employed in the wages and maintenance of his labouring 
servants is a circulating, capital. . Both the price 
and the maintenance of thecattle . Jj area circulating 
capital 

The third and last of the three portions into which the 
general stock of the society naturally divides itself, is the 
circulating capital. it is composed of four parts 
first of the money by means of which all the other three are 
circulated, etc. 

Money, no doubt, makes always a part of the national 
capital, etc. 


Further examples are, I trust, unnecessary. Prob- 
ably the last sentence, by itself, would have been 
sufficient. Let me now turn to Mr. Mill, himself. 

In the Fourth Chapter of his First? Book, he 
gravely propounds theories which I find it as 
difficult to take seriously as the enunciations 
of the grave-digger, in * Hamlet,” concerning 
* crowner's quest law.” ** What capital does for 
production,” says Mill, “is to afford the shelter, 
protection, tools, and materials which the work 
requires, and to feed and otherwise maintain the 
labourers during the process. A manufac- 
turer has one part of his capital in the form of 
buildings. . . Another part he has in the form 
of machinery. A third consists, if he be a spinner, 
of raw cotton, flax, or wool,” etc. These things 
are capital; but money, we are told, is mof. 
Suppose we inquire how the manufacturer got 
them. He did not erect the buildings, nor make 
the machinery, nor grow the cotton, with his own 
hands. Certainly not—he bought them; paid for 
them with money. Nevertheless, we are expected 
to believe that until he had paid over the money, 
and become the owner, he was not a capitalist. 
But how is it with regard to the food and main- 
tenance? Mr. Mill explains that “it is not the 
custom of the present age that he (the manu- 
facturer) should directly provide” these. “ In- 
stead of this, each capitalist has money, which he 
pays to his work-people and so enables them to 
supply themselves.” Now, we are instructed, this 
money is not capital while the manufacturer pos- 
sesses it, nor is it capital after he has paid it to his 
work-people. With it, however, the latter buy food, 
which is capital, if you please.* Mr. Mill would 
affirm that, though a man may have a million 
dollars, in coin, notes, bills of exchange, or what- 

















ay mention incidentally that Mr. Mill gives the following 
jon of capital" Things destined tor supply productive 
labour with its various pre-requisites "— including food. His use 
of the word prerequisite is not accidental, yet he forgets that the 
employer does not as a rule, pay out wages until after the day's 
work, or the week's work, is completed. Now, suppose a labourer 
is have bnished a job for one capitalist on Monday, and to begin 
another, for a diferent capitalist on Tuesday. The food which 
he eats on Tuesday, before he gets any return for the second job, 
is of course capital, according to Mr. Mill. Then who is the 
capitalist, instance? Not the first employer, certainly 
an end and under any circumstances he would 
stranger's enterprise, Not the second 

for he has not paid over even the money which MM 






























employ 3 
Mill admits may be converted into capital. Not the labourer, on 


any ground recognized by that author. Who, then, je the 

talist that supplies the capital eaten on Tuesday morning, as 
a “prerequisite” of the work to be that day perlormed by the 
labourer? Accepting Mr. Mill's doctrine, it seems to be nobody. 
As a matter of fact, the money paid bythe hrst employer w. 
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minute, until it was digested: 
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ever, and may be seeking for opportunities of 
investing that sum, he possesses no capital until 
after he has bought the several implements required 
for a particular enterprise. He actually draws the 
picture of “the arrival of a foreigner in a place, 
with a treasure of gold and silver," and sends'him 
into business there. But he scrupulously avoids 
admitting that this stranger possesses any capital. 
He calls it “fortune,” “money,” 
“funds,” and exhausts his vocabulary of synonyms; 
yet diligently guards himself from designating it 
as capital. But are you, Mr. Editor, prepared to 
assert that theory? If a foreigner should come to 
Japan, bringing a hundred thousand dollars to 
invest, would you say he had no capital—would 
you decline to call him a capitalist—until he had 
actually exchanged a portion or the whole of his 
money for machinery, tools, houses, or what might 
be needed for his undertakings? Mr. Mill would 
seem to go still further, for he announces, in so 
many words, that “ the distinction between Capital 
and Not-capital” lies “in the mind of the capitalist 
—in his will to employ them (i.e. the commodities 
he has purchased) for one purpose rather than 
another,”—so that, if we accept this proposition 
unreservedly, a man is or is not a capitalist, 
according to the temporary turn of his imagination. 
When he is thinking of employing his property for 
productive purposes, he possesses capital; when he 
fancies he will use it otherwise, he possesses no 
capital. I am afraid some readers who are un- 
acquainted with Mill’s writings may suspect that 
Lam straining a point for a particular effect. I 
can hardly blame them; but I wish to have it 
understood that I consider the subject, in its broad 
bearings, much too serious for such levity of treat- 
ment. Anyone who will read the closing lines of 
Mill’s Book I., Chapter IV., Section I., will see 
that I have quoted his words with literal fidelity. 


* treasure," 


Mr. Mill is never weary of reiterating his asser- 
tions as to the intrinsic insignificance of money. 
He makes it a text wherever he discovers an 
opportunity for doing so. In one place he goes to 
the remarkable length of stating that “it is not 
with money that things are really purchased.” But 
when he enters upon practical discussion, he be- 
comes inadvertent, and speaks of money in a less 
onary way. Before he has finished the para- 
graph in which the above curious asseveration 
appears, he contradicts himself by speaking of 
labourers’ selling certain articles, corn, hay, etc., 
“for money.” In the paragraph next following, 
he remarks that “things which by barter would 
exchange for one another, will, if sold for money, 
sell for an equal amount of it Thus, in the very 
same page, he tells us that things are not bought 
for money, and that things ave sold for money. In 
the ensuing chapter, moreover, he observes that 
“if prices are low, money will buy much of other 
things,” etc. Again, he informs us that “money 
carries its purchasing power wherever it goes.” 
Numerous instances of similar wavering may be 
en in his volumes. On one occasion he modifies 
his cherished theory by saying that “money and 
finished goods are not wholly capital ;"—thereby 
admitting that they are partly so. On another, he 
talks of “ £1,000, of capital? On another, he 
plainly refers to the funds used by a buyer of 
velvet as capital. On another, he alludes to the 


“portion of capital which is paid as the wages, or 








consumedas the subsistence, of labourers.” Even in 
the supposed case, previously cited,—of a foreigner 
bringing “treasure” into a country, and investing 
it,—although he will not acknowledge that the new 
comer’s “gold and silver” are capital, he speaks of 
their effect, when invested, on the ‘floating capital” 
of other persons in the same country, which he 
thinks may be sent abroad for foreign investment. 
Now this “ floating capital” consists of money, and 
cannot be anything else; and is “sent abroad” 





in some portable form. So, mark you, the money 


| which a foreigner brings to a country for invest- 


ment is xot capital; but the money sent out of a 
country for investment is capital, Finally, in a 
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moment of relaxed vigilance, one might suppose, he 
expresses himself in the following words:— A fund 
may be seeking for productive employment, and find 
none adapted to the inclinations of its possessor : it 
then is capital, but unemployed capital.” Into such 
entanglements does this distinguished writer lead 
himself, by his theoretical adherence to an idea which 
his practical sense rejects. These inconsistencies, 
which are plenty as blackberries in Mills works, 
gofar, Itake it, to invalidate his allegations re- 
specting the impossibility of associating money 
with capital. He has fallen into an error against 
while he warns others when he admonishes them 
how “fatal is the habit of thinking through the 
medium of only one set of technical phrases.” The 
truth is, I make bold to affirm, that while money is 
not exclusively capital, and while capital has 
always existed in many other shapes besides money, 
the latter is, in all civilized societies, a form of 
capital the importance of which ought never to be 
disputed, nor even doubted.f 

Carrying this branch of the subject to a legitimate 
conclusion, I might ask, Mr. Editor, why you object 
to the investments, by Japanese citizens, in the 
new railway bonds. What do they invest? Money, 
and nothing but money. What you contend 
against, however, is the “sinking of capital,” 
which must not, you assert, be confounded with 
money. So long as the public offer only money in 
exchange for the bonds, you ought not to remon- 
strate. When they begin to offer (and the Go- 
vernment to accept) machinery, tools, clothing, 
and other articles, it will be time for you to protest, 
—these things being capital. But if I pursued 
this line of reasoning I should be justly ac- 
cused of quibbling. Quibbling is a practice which 
affords me no satisfaction, nor am I overjoyed 
when others indulge in it. I think, therefore, 
I may omit further consideration of the fallacy that 
money is not capital, and endeavour to present, in 
words which will allow of no misunderstanding, what 
I believe to be your real cause of anxiety. It is 
premised that there is a certain amount of money 
“lying idle,” at the present time, in Japan. Inci- 
dentally I must remark that in your article of 
March 1st (Weekly Mail), you threw the burden of 
that hypothesis upon me ; whereas, in my previous 
letter, I simply adopted it from your earlier article 
of Feb. gth (Weekly Mail), expressly quoting the 
words. But I assume there need be no dispute as 
to the existence of money lying idle at this moment. 
You are convinced that this money will be needed 
for “industrial and commercial enterprises,” “ so 
soon as prices shall have completely adjusted them- 
selves to the altered value of Kinsatsu,” and that 
it should consequently be kept lying idle until that 
time; or, at any rate, that it should not be used in 
an investment from which it cannot be promptly 
extricated. This, I think, is the true substance of 
your objection to the employment of Japanese 
funds in the building of the railway. I observe, 
necessarily, that you say nothing as to the charac- 
ter of the domestic enterprises to be developed in 
the future, nor as to the period when they may be 
set on foot. The latter item, indeed, can be only 
guessed at. From present appearances, no definite 
or fixed adjustment of prices can be looked for at 
an early date. It would have been convenient if 
you had named a time when these industries might 
reasonably be expected to awaken. You would 
hardly desire people to keep their money lying idle 
for a year or more. Adam Smith was of opinion 
that “in all countries where there is tolerable 
security, every man of common understanding will 
endeavour to employ whatever stock he can com- 
mand, in procuring either present enjoyment or 
future profit. . A man must be perfectly 
crazy who, where there is tolerable security, does 
not employ all the stock which he commands,” etc. 
I do not forget that, in the case of Japan, you do 
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not blame the people for investing in railway loans, 
but rather the Government, for tempting them by 
placing such loans on the market. But how is the 
Government to know, any better than the simplest 
individual, when the predicted revival of industry 
isto make its appearance? Yet you think that 
the Government is not warranted in now proposing 
a good and advantageous investment, like that of 
the railway bonds, lest it interfere with other 
opportunities of investment, which may be inde- 
finitely deferred. 

And then the question arises,—What kind of en- 
terprises would you approve and consider fit objects 
for the employment of Japanese capital? Railroads 
are barred out. So, also, on Mr. Mill’s authority, 
are “ machinery, permanent improvements of the 
land, and the like.” He excludes, moreover, 
“ manufactories, ships, canals, mines, and works of 
drainage or irrigation.” It is difficult to say what 
he does not exclude. Everything, apparently, re- 
sulting in what he terms “fixed capital,"—not 
forgetting “all or most things known by the name 
of implements or tools.” Now, if the “ commercial 
and industrial enterprises” which you anticipate 
are of a different class from any of the above, and 
are of a nature even to forbid a workman from 
investing in “implements or tools,” I fail to discern 
precisely how Japan is to be benefited by them. 
Trade alone,—the mere exchange of goods and 
commodities already on hand without continued 
productive operations,—is not likely to expand a 
nation’s greatness or increase its power. A marked 
characteristic of “circulating capital,” as described 
by Mill, is that it circulates itself out of existence. 
When it is all gone, what next? That is what we 
come to, if welean upon Mr. Mill. But it is my 
conviction, Mr. Editor, that you place too much 
reliance on him, and make use of his arguments to 
an extent which circumstances do not warrant. To 
begin with, the whole purpose of his discourse on 
the proper employment of capital is not only 
different from, but is in one sense exactly the 
reverse of, that to which you seek to turn it, in your 
quotations. You assume that he is endeavouring 
to prove the impropriety of certain investments 
in poor countries. The fact is, that he is 
endeavouring to prove the propriety of those 
same investments in rich countries. That is the 
real burden of his theme. He is engaged in 
demonstrating that such investments are desirable 
and judicious in rich countries, and he casually 
mentions, as a wholly secondary consideration, 
that they may be undesirable in a poor country. 
He does not seem particularly sure about it; nor 
to care much, one way or the other. He simply 
admits that the rule he lays down for rich nations 
may be inapplicable to those which are poor. If 
any one doubts this, let him look at your first 
extract, beginning,—‘ In a country where capital 
accumulates slowly,” etc. It consists of fifty-five 
lines. Of these, forty-six are devoted to the 
proposition he wishes to enforce,—namely, the 
expediency of the investments in question in a 
wealthy State; and nine are surrendered to an 
acknowledgment that perhaps they are not suited 
to a nation of inferior resources. The forty-six 
lines have no bearing upon the situation of affairs 
in Japan; the nine lines concede the possible cor- 
rectness—but do not affirm it—of a theory similar 
to that which you have adopted. 

It does not seem to me, if I may venture to say 
so, that there is anything very tangible in Mr. 
Mill's testimony against the use of capital for 
permanent productive investments in Japan; but 

will look for a moment at his reason for discour- 
aging such a course in any nation. He says 

In a country where capital accumulates slowly, the in- 
troduction of machinery, permanent improvement of land, 
and the like, might be for the time extremely injurious; 
since the capital so employed might be taken from the 
wages fund, the subsistence of the people and the employ- 
ment of labour curtailed, and the gross annual produce of 
the country actually diminished. 

And, again :— 

Uf the sinking of capital in machinery and useful works 
roceeds at such a pace as to impair materially the funds 


for the maintenance of labour, it is incumbent on legislators 
to take measures for moderating its rapidity. 
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Observe the cautious methods of expression in 
these extracts. The measures referred to “ might 
be” injurious, since the capital “might be taken 
from the wages fund.” “Zf the sinking of capital” 
impairs the labour fund, then its rapidity should 
be moderated. Nothing could be more carefully 
guarded. And rightly so; for, as I have remarked, 
these statements are mere incidental acknowledg- 
ments of a possibility in poor countries, to which 
the author neither endeavours nor desires to 
direct the close attention of his readers. More- 
over, it is important to remember that the whole 
theory of the “wages fund,” as originally elaborated 
by Mr. Mill, twenty-five or thirty years ago, has 
been set aside by the majority of prominent econo- 
mists, including Mr. Mill himself. Its first assail- 
ant was Mr. Longe. Its most effective was Mr. 
Thornton, by whose arguments Mr. Mill frankly 
declared himself to be convinced. Without stop- 
ping, however, to contend against a theory which 
its author abandoned, I may say that the 
danger you apprehend could not be proved to 
exist, even if the “wages fund” doctrine were 
accepted as fully established. Your assumption 
(without reference to Mr. Mill) is, I believe, that 
Japanese labourers will suffer for want of the 
money, or for want of their share of the money, which 
is about to be invested in the railway bonds. But 
we all know that the money is to be devoted, almost 
as soon as it is paid over, to a great enterprise in 
which the services of thousands of workmen will be 
required. I have already suggested that you do 
not specify the industrial operations which you see 
looming in the future; but if they are to be of the 
very limited number not prohibited by Mr. 
Mill in the passages you quote, they cannot 
possibly benefit the labourer in anything like 
the degree that the building of a railway will 
benefit him. In fact, whatever they may be, 
I fail to perceive how they can give more employ- 
ment to, or contribute more directly to the main- 
tenance of, working men. And if it comes to a 
question from which source labourers are likely to 
derive the greater and more immediate advant- 
age;—the construction of a railway, to commence 
within a definite brief period, or the inauguration 
of some unknown and unnamed smaller under- 
takings, to begin nobody knows when,—I can 
conceive of but one reasonable answer. 

It now remains to be considered whether the 
Government has done wisely, or the reverse, in 
relying upon a home loan, instead of borrowing 
from abroad. ‘To a certain extent I have answered 
this inquiry (from my point of view) in the fore- 
going paragraphs; but it is desirable to examine 
it in direct opposition to the citations you draw 
from Mr. Mill. That eminent philosopher has 
much to say, in divers places, on the subject of 
domestic loans, and it is interesting (parenthetic- 
ally), to note his candid avowal, in one part of his 
work, that a person who buys, with money, Govern- 
ment securities for the purpose of assisting in the 
construction of a railway, lends his capital for a 
productive employment. ‘The most forcible set of 
utterances you have reproduced, and those to which 
you look,—I presume I may say,—for the most sub- 
stantial support, are the following, gathered, 
though not quite consecutively, from his chapter 
upon national debt 

If the capital taken in loans is abstracted from funds 
gither engaged in production, or destined to be employed in 
it, their diversion from that purpose is equivalent to taking 
the amount from the wages of the labouring classes. The 
system of public loans, in such circumstances, may be pro- 
nounced the very worst which, in the present state of 
civilization, is still included in the catalogue of financial ex- 

ients. There are, however, other circumstances in which 
foans are not chargeable with these pernicious consequences: 
namely, first, when what is borrowed is foreign capital, the 
overflowings of the general accumulation of the world; 
or, etc. 

It should first be pointed out that this extract 
does not, like others which you have chosen, refer 
especially to poor countries, but to all countries,— 
an illustration from English history being given in 
connection with it; and next, that it deals with 
loans intended zo for productive and industrial 


development, but loans for the emergencies of war 
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or other wasteful requirements. It amounts simply 
to this ; that when the Government of any nation, 
great or small, is in want of money for unproduc- 
tive purposes, it should choose some other method of 
obtaining it than bya public loan. The proposition 
has no bearing upon money, or capital, needed 
for productive purposes. In other words, it has no 
bearing upon the transaction we are contemplating 
here in Japan. Instead of being used in “defray- 
ing the expenses of a war," or in any unfruitful 
operation, the sums subscribed for railway bonds 
will be devoted to a work of great public utility, 
and, in alarge degree, will be disbursed in wages to 
labourers. You have yourself indicated that ‘ Mill 
is here speaking of loans for unproductive pur- 
poses;” but lam surprised to see, appended to 
the acknowledgment of that fact, your remark that 
“even in that case he still prefers the introduction 
of foreign capital,” etc. ‘Even in that case!” 
Why, what other case is there? That is the only 
case under discussion. Yet you would have it 
appear that there is no question about his preference 
for foreign capital when productive enterprises are 
concerned, and that even for unproductive enter- 
prises his preference is the same. The truth is, 
Mr. Editor, that he is speaking of nothing else but 
unproductive uddertakings. He has not a word to 
say, regarding the others. From beginning to 
end, his discourse is about expenditures incurred 
for war, or similar profitless operations. If the 
word “even” is to be properly used, it must be in 
this way:—Mill objects to domestic loans for un- 
productive purposes, but even for these purposes, 
he believes that under some circumstances, “the 
sum wanted may be obtained by loan, without 
detriment to the labourers or derangement of the 
national industry, and even perhaps with advant- 
age to both,” etc. That he really does say; but 
he never says anything remotely hinting at an ob- 
jection to internal loans for productive objects. 

It is unnecessary for me to prolong the examina- 
tion of an argument which, obviously, was never 
intended to embrace such measures as those just 
instituted by the Japanese Government. But I 
have no intention of admitting that, even if Mr. 
Mill and all of his school had advocated foreign 
loans in the most emphatic and unmistakable 
terms, it would shake my conyiction in the slightest 
degree. I regard it as more or less of an evil that 
strangers should have any opportunity of subscrib- 
ing to a loan which the people of a country are 
themselves able to take up. In a case like the 
present, the outside investments are not likely to 
be extensive, and may therefore be no more inju- 
rious than those of Europeans were to the United 
States at the time of the Southern rebellion. But, 
opulent as America is, it did not enchant her citi- 
zens to see the annual payments of interest go 
abroad, after the war, nor to know that money 
lent to us when gold was at an immense premium, 
paid back and sent away, perhaps twice over, 
as the currency gradually returned to the normal 
rate. All bonds (with their interest) held by 
Americans were paid at home. Mr. Mill himself 
recognises the difference, as a matter of national 
gain or loss, between interest paid “when the 
creditors are members of the same community,” and 
when they arenot. For my part, I must adhere 
to the statement that Japan, five or ten years 
hence, in possession of her railway plus the 
capital required for constructing it, will bé richer 
than if she had only the railway without the capital, 
—which would be the case if the amount were 
returned to lenders in Europe. I desire to remind 
you that on my side of the argument there is 
nothing supposititious. It is all straightforward 
fact. The railway is fo be built with money 
voluntarily supplied by the Japanese; and the 
money supplied by them, with its interest, is /o be 
paid back tothem. But, as you putit, “the moncy 
expended is withdrawn from the available capital 
of the country where, by hypothesis, it is wanted, 
and where its absence may be seriously injurious,” 
—and so following, along a line of conditional and 
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mutually dependent assumptions. Vet you dispose 
of my remark, that “we have, when the work is 
completed, a new railway in Japan and also the 
twenty millions required to construct it,"—as simple 
and unadorned a truth as that there is water in 
Yedo Bay, or that two and two make four,—by 
averring that “this statement is most misleading.” 
I do not so regard it, and, which is more to the 
purpose, I cannot believe that the rulers or the 
people of Japan would so regard it. Neither in 
the plain aspect of the affair, considered by itself 
alone, nor in the various theories and arguments 
drawn from distant sources and grouped about it, 
can I discover anything to awaken a doubt as to 
the wisdom and sound judgment of the policy to 
which the Government has adhered. 

I apologize sincerely, Mr. Editor, for the demand 
I have made upon your space,—a demand which 
is not likely to be ever repeated, even if you 
permit me again to address you on economic 
topics since I have on this occasion departed, 
rather widely, from the strict boundaries of the 
question at issue, in order to “ cleanse my bosom ” 
with respect to a. branch of the subject which has 
not before been fairly weighed, in this region, yet 
which, in my estimation, is entitled to careful 
consideration. I refer to the practice of applying 
to the exigencies of this country, the doctrines and 
arguments of Western writers who have no know- 
ledge of or regard for Japanese affairs. One 
man, and one alone, since the days of Adam Smith, 
has studied economic science from an altitude 
which overlooks society in all its aspects and con- 
ditions, and has embodied his conclusions 
generallaws so harmonious and beautiful that it 
seems incredible to me how any mind capable of 
understanding them can conscientiously reject 
them. But Mr. Mill, like the majority of English 
economists, discusses his theme almost exclusively 
with a view to English interests, and without the 
least regard to such peculiar phenomena as are, 
for the present, inseparable from Japanese devel. 
opment and progress. Moreover, these foreign 
authors, with hardly an exception, fall into the| 
habit of using words and expressions which ob- 
scure their meaning to all readers, and must render 
them well-nigh unintelligible to the Japanese. Each 
new expounder of “ political economy” (so called) 
manufactures a set of fresh definitions and phrases, 
often antagonistic to all that have preceded them, 
and uses them as if they had been formally stamped 
acceptance. Hence, the unac- 
customed explorer is apt to find himself floundering 
in the midst of a jargon which is fully comprehen- 
sible to the inventor alone,—and perhaps not 
invariably to him. I will undertake to pick out 
half a dozen different, not to say conflicting, ex- 
planations, by standard authors, of such ordinary 
words as Wealth, Value, Trade, or Capital. How 
Mill has contradicted himself with respect to the 
last, is apparent in the extracts I have given. 
Whewell, in his lucid rules concerning technicali- 
ties, states that ‘when common words are appro- 
priated as technical terms, their meaning and 
relations in common use should be retained, as far 
as can conveniently be done ;” and that care must 
be taken that the words “are not ambiguous in 
their application.” Political economists, however, 
are generally far too self-reliant to be guided by 
established laws of diction. 


to speak of others scarcely less significant, I should, 
as a Custom, oppose all attempts to appeal to the 
intelligence of Japanese readers by references to, 
or citations from, foreign works on_ this subject. 
Even Mr. Carey’s masterly expositions may be 
rendered more effective by such modification as 
will adapt them to Japanese habits of thought and 
methods of reasoning. 

Again offering my excuses for the extreme length 
of this communication, 


I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
PROTECTIONIST. 
Tokio, March 6th, 1884. 


[We have to apologise for the delay that has occurred 
in the publication of this letter. Its length obliged 
us to hold it over.—Ep. F. M.] 
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THE FRENCH AMATEURS' CHARITABLE 
PERFORMANCES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JaPAN Matt.” 

SiR,—I have the pleasure to enclose, for the 
information of the public, the accounts of the 
“Charity performances” given by French Ama- 
teurs in January and February last, and I take 
this opportunity of thanking, on their behalf, the 
local press, Mr. Hegt, Messrs. Lane, Crawford & 
Co., Mr. E. J. Moss, Mr. Culty, and all those who 
by reduced charges or gratuitous services contri- 
buted to the result obtained: ze. a donation of 
$364.31 to the local charities. 

Yours truly, D. FITZ-HENRY. 

Yokohama, April 2nd, 1883. 






Meno. or Ricetvrs AND EXPENDITURE FOR TWO PERFORMANCES 
° FRENCH AMATEURS IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE YOKO- 
HAMA GENERAL. HOSPITAL AND OTHER CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

FiRST skcoND. 
PERFORMANCE. PERFORMANCE. 


























Receipts. $362.00 poe 
Rentof Ti $50.00 
Painter, Carpenter, Coolies, 
‘Scenery and Stage acces 
sories 76.91 39-98 
Costumes, wigs, Še... 37.55 15.07 
Printing, copying parts, Kc. — 1493 io 
Plano Mite pr 
Gatemen and Sundries... aro 24.15 
Special train... 3er 
— isg 
$163.09 





Total 8364.51 distributed as follows 
Yokohama General Hospital... 
Société Française de Secours... 
Amateur Orchestra. (for Charitable purpo 





KRUPP V. ARMSTRONG GUNS. 


To THE EDITOR or THE “ Japan Mat.” 

Six,—We have to trouble you again in reference 
to the Krupp-Armstrong question, and to request 
that you will inform your readers that as yet no 
further correspondence on the subject has appeared 
in the home papers, at least so far as we are aware, 
and certainly not. in the Engineering, to which we 
are subscribers. 

Should any reply to Mr. Krupp’s letter be madeby 
“Artillerist” we shall be happy to forward it to you. 

We are, Sir, Vours, faithfully, 

TAKATA & Co., 
Agents for Fren. KRUPP. 
Tokiyo, 28th March, 1884. 








FIFTH LECTURE AT THE MEIJI 
KUAIDO. 
a 


The fifth lecture of the free series at the Meiji 
Kuaido, Tokiyo, was delivered, on the 22nd 
ultimo, by the Rev. Dr. Verbeck to an audience 
of about twelve hundred persons. ‘The subject was 
Pantheism and Christianity, and in comparing the 
two creeds, the speaker necessarily touched the 
susceptibilities of his hearers somewhat roughly. 
He was nevertheless listened to with quiet attention, 
the rare exclamations of dissent his remarks elicited 
being confined to a few students, who were more 
disposed to be clamorous than reflecting. Dr. 
Verbeck commenced with a brief historical intro- 
duction, outlining the salient features of Pantheism. 
He explained the etymological meaning of the 
word, and then proceeded to derive fts significa- 
tion, first from substance, which is infinite in time 
and space; secondly from two attributes, namely, 
mind—or thought—and matter—or extension,— 
and thirdly, from the accidents of substance, which 
he called “mode.” These three are coeval and 
inseparable from eternity to eternity. Considered 
internally, they are God ; considered externally, 
the Universe. God may be called the Soul of 
Nature, and Nature, according to Pantheists, the 
body of God. Without God, there were no Uni- 
verse; without an Universe, there were no God. 
Thus, in this creed, God and the Universe are not 
two things; they are identical. From these pre- 
mises many strange conclusions follow. If the 
Universe is God, then all separate parts and 
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beings in Nature are components of God. If 
Nature is God, and all natural objects parts of 
God, then all powers, faculties, and workings con- 
tained in them are, wholly or partially, powers, 
faculties and workings of God. In this category 
would be included even the song of the nightingale 
and the perfume of the plum-tree. Pursuing this 
train of thought, Dr. Verbeck showed to what 
unreasonable and illogical tenets the Pantheists 
are committed. They confound Cause with Effect. 
Without God, they say, there can be no Nature, 
which is true enough ; but then follows the paradox, 
without Nature there can be no God. They con- 
found, too, the Finite with the Infinite. For God’s 
infinity, they hold, consists in all the finities in 
Nature, as though any number of finities could 
ever make an infinite. They confound Mind 
and Matter, since they teach that God, the living 
Soul of the Universe, is, at the same time, 
the Universe itself. Their doctrine, further, in- 
volves a virtual denial of the Personality or In- 
dividuality of God, since their God is the sum 
total, the aggregate, of “all things and beings.” 
An aggregate of persons and individualities may 
bean ideal person—as a corporation, society, or 
body politic-—but cannot possibly be a real person, 
to whom the thoughts and prayers of sentient 
beings can go out. Again, they ignore man’s per- 
sonality or individuality, because they regard him 
as only a brief moment of God; as a wave on the 
surface of the sea; as a leaf on a forest tree— 
notions which are inconsistent alike with facts, with 
consciousness, and with reason. A further exami- 
nation of this phase of Pantheism, shows that it 
denies man’s liberty, and reduces him to the cate- 
gory of brutes or machines. “ Our activity,” says 
Cousin, “ is only a temporary manifestation of 
God's activity ; all our acts are God's acts." Man, 
then, “does” not, but is * made todo.” His very 
sinsare not hisown. They are the deeds of a 
power beyond his control. He ceases tobe respon- 
sible for the indulgence of his evil passions. He 
loses his free will, and losing with it his liberty, has 
no longer duties to perform or obligations to fulfil. 
Itis not for him to distinguish between good or 
evil; virtue and vice; praise or blame. He is 
simply the creature of necessity, without motive or 
inducement to be virtuous. The basis of morality, 
inshort, is swept away. Following this line of 
argument, we come to the grotesque aspects of 
Pantheism. If every object or being in nature is a 
part of God, then all the mutual actions of life, 
whether conflicting or concordant, are interactions 
between different parts of God. When a man 
murders his fellow, one part of God is destroying 
another. When Napoleon was pitted against 
Wellington on the field of Waterloo, it was 
one part of God manceuvring against another. 
Thus all history becomes a chain of necessities, 
and man’s life a chapter of uncontrollable im- 
pulses. The speaker then passed to a direct 
comparison of Pantheism with Christianity. He 
showed, first, the resemblances between the two 
creeds. Both teach the existence of God: neither 
is atheistic, Both recognise the oneness of God: 
neither is polytheistic. Both condemn idol-wor- 





ship. In both, God is omnipresent and omni- 
scient. Both recognise thé grand unity of the 
universe. In the scriptures of both are to be found. 


common expressions, or, at any rate, expressions 
acceptable to both. But if these similarities exist, 
the dissimilarities are more striking and radical. 
Thus the God of. Pantheism is dependent on, and 
his existence conditioned by, the Universe and its 
existence; whereas, the God of Christianity is the 
great and free Creator of the Universe. Nature is 
in no sense the necessary outward manifestation of 
the Christian God's inner substance. Again, while 
the God of Pantheism must be affected by every 
change in the things and beings on which his 
existence depends, the God of Christianity is 
changeless and the same from everlasting to ever- 





lasting. Neither can the former be worshipped, 
venerated, loved like the latter ; for though Nature 
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may be admired, she is incapable of awakening in 
the hearts of her beholders those feelings so well 
expressed in the Christian Scriptures, where it is 
said that God's pity for his children is as that of a 
father, and that he must be loved by them as a 
child loves its parent. Pantheism robs man of his 
individuality, his personal liberty: it makes him 
the mere creature of impulses which he cannot 
control, Christianity, on the contrary, gives him 
the position of a free agent; a being endowed 
with the power to choose between good and evil, 
between reward and punishment. In the Pan- 
theistic creed there is no sin, either of omission 
or commission, because the impulse that prompts 
our deeds, being God-directed, cannot be erroneous. 
Christianity, on the contrary, like a true teacher, 
tells men plainly that they are not what they ought 
to be; that their sins, as well as the power to abstain 
from them, are their own, and that there is always 
before them a higher standard of holiness and 
purity. Thus Christianity is the religion of Pro- 
gress and of Civilization. Its object is to pui 
the world and make man conform to God’s 
will, It is the basis of all true Civilization. 
Pantheism destroys the distinction of mind and 
matter ; and at the time of death destroys man’s 
identity, if, indeed, it every acknowledges that he 
has any. Like a wave of the sea, like a drop of 
dew, like a name written on the surfaceof a running 
stream, he disappears, and is extinguished. But 
according to the Christian creed, man, made in the 
image of God, does not die. His body, indeed, 
returns to the dust, but his spirit to the God that 
ve it. The glorious belief in an immortality of 
joy, is Christianity's gift to man, even as her 
doctrines teach him the way to attain it. The 
speaker concluded by telling his hearers an anec- 
dote of some medical students who, listening to 
their teacher's lecture and hearing him explain 
minutely the symptoms of various diseases, began 
to be conscious that they themselves were suffering 
from ills they had not before appreciated. “ Should 
there be any among my audience,” said Dr. Ver- 
beck, ‘who, like those students, feels, as he listens 
to what I have said, that all is not well with 
him ; feels that he too is suffering from a malady 
hitherto unrecognised, then let me recommend him 
to have recourse to a medicine which knows no 
failure nor has any peer, Christianity.” 




















FOKOHAMA CRICKET CLUB. 
ee 
An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Cricket 
Club was held last eveningiat the Club Hotel, at which 
between thirty and forty members were present. 
On the motion of Mr. Goron, Mr. Barlow took 
the Chair, Mr. E. Flint Kilby, acting as secretary. 
The CHAIRMAN said that this was an Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting, called by notice and 
under the rules, but he Hout it really an extra- 
ordinary meeting, as since the Club had been first 
started twelve years ago there had never been 
occasion to call an extraordinary meeting. At the 
Annual Meeting the Committee had been elected in 
the usual way, but a short time after three of the 
committeemen resigned, leaving only two. Now, 
according to the rules, it took three to forma quorum, 
consequently the two left found themselves unable 
to act and therefore resigned. There being a dead- 
lock, the late Secretary, not finding anyone to whom 
he could pass over the books, called the old com- 
mittee together, and they came to the conclusion 
that the only thing to be done was to call this meet- 
ing. There was nothing in the rules to decide how 
the ballot should be taken, but it was customary 
that the first five should be elected, and that if any 
of them refused to serve that those next in point of 
numbers be elected. He wished to know if any 
member had any objection to the ballot proceeding 
in the usual manner. 
No objection having 
lo 








been raised, the ballot was 
then taken, and the following gentlemen wereelected 
to serve for the ensuing year, viz.:—B. Durant, 
Groom, Melhuish, Hamilton, and A. R. Robinson. 

Mr. Groom said that perhaps the members 
thought it was strange that he should accept office 
after refusing to serve on the previous committee, 
but the fact was that he had not the time to attend 
to the work, and he believed that this Committee 
was only a temporary one, as in a few days there 
would be another meeting to discuss the amalga- 
mation scheme, and then he hoped the present 
Com ee would hand the matter over to a general 
Committee. 

After a vote of thanks to the Chairman, the 


meeting adjourned, 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
JOURNALS. 


—À——— 
FOREIGN INTERCOURSE OF JAPAN. 


(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 


In like ratio with the progress of civilization do 
the relations between individuals of all classes be- 
come more frequent and more intimate. The true 
secret of such relations lies in the clear understand- 
ing of individual characteristics, for a considerable 
degree of intimacy is only possible when cach knows 
and appreciates the condition of the other. “A man 
met with for the first time cannot be made the 
confidant of one’s pecuniary troubles; nor cana 
newly-hired servant be sent out to collect bills. A 
new acquaintance is not always unkind, nor is a 
new servant invariably untrustworthy ; and yet it 
is a chief characteristic of human nature to be 
doubtful of anything with which it is not familiar, 
and, in an especial degree, to be reticent and shy 
with first acquaintances. And all this holds good 
in reference to international intercouse. 

A true knowledge of each other is the key to in- 
ternational intimacy. A great sage* once declared, 
—over two thousand years ago—that a man should 
rather regret his ignorance of the condition of 
others than theirs of his own, and this apothegm is 
held in high esteem by slow-witted scholars and 
students. Such a saying, if consistently carried 
out, would give rise to very objectionable abuses. 
In the days long gone by, when as yet human 
affairs were in a state of torpid inactivity, men 
were quite content to live and die within the 
little circle of their daily life, a circle in which they 
played an important róle; and so, whether they 
lived in seclusion and retirement or not, it had 
little or no effect on their national interests. But 
now that civilization is pressing to the front with 
giant strides, each moment is of importance, and 
ignorance of others is an inexcusable fault. The 
talented should endeavor to make their talents ap- 
preciated ; the wise should use their wisdom for the 
public weal. In a word, men must strive to make 
themselves known before others chance to find them 
out. For, unfortunately many of the readers 
of foreign books of science in their translations 
only can never,—inexperienced and undeveloped 
as they are,—hope to make their names echo in the 
halls of Fame. The way to become famous is to 
strike out a new path for oneself, and not be 
content to follow in the tracks of others. 

Since the opening of this country, Japan has 
been constantly adopting the civilization of the Oc- 
cident, from steamers and telegraphic lines to such 
abstract matters as politics, literature, art, and 
science. In only twenty years time Japan has 
swept off all the dust of antiquity and antiquated 
fashions with the brisk broom of European civiliza- 
tion. Not one of our foreign imports but what has 
added to and increased our knowledge of foreign 
lands. The students of Western jurisprudence 
have seen that the love of justice is characteristic 
of the European ; the disciples of moral philosophy 
have learned to appreciate the exactness of Euro- 
pean logic; the students of mechanical science 
have been astounded at the miraculous adroit- 
ness of European mechanicians. The! more we 
learn of Europe the dearer do her countries be- 
come to our hearts, and this feeling is the true key 
to the maintenance of intimate relations. But 
foreigners are far from knowing us as we know 
them; as they are not really acquainted with this 
people, they feel no desire to respect them. And 
hence the contemptuous disregard for Japan which 
is so often apparent. The actions of a man show 
the true bent of his mind. Aliens despise us 
and treat us with contempt. Still, it is not judi- 











cious to angrily decry this spirit before we have 
learnt the reason of its existence. Foreigners are 





* Confucian Analects, Chap. XVI.—The Master said, “ Iwill 
not be afflicted at men's not knowing me; 1 will be afflicted that. 
1 do not know men,” 
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arrogant, it is true, but their arrogance will not 
continue to all eternity; they despise us because 
they know little or nothing of us, and it is thus our 
imperative duty to make ourselves known to them. 
It is the experience of many of those who have 
visited foreign lands that most people outside 
of Japan confound the Japanese with the 
Chinese, and are even not familiar with the 
whereabouts of this country. This seems strange 
enough, but it is a fact, nevertheless. Japan 
is a small island in the East; and though the 
foreigners which visit these shores are not few, 
and many officials, students, and merchants of 
this country have visited western lands, these facts 
hardly do more than introduce the name of Japan to 
European nations. For if we count all our 
people together, their number is limited in com- 
parison with the countless millions of foreigners, 
and their mixing with other aliens is but a drop 
of information in an ocean of ignorant indifference. 
Our intercourse with foreign lands, intimate as it 
may seem to the people of this country, is but a 
passing event of minor importance in the eyes of 
Western Powers. It is natural enough that they 
should know little or nothing of us, and we must, 
therefore, adopt some way in order to being 
ourselves prominently before them. We belong to 
the great comity of civilized nations, and so soon 
as Europe knows us she will not withhold her 
respect. 

And yet, the tide of national advance in Japan 
is at low ‘ebb. The active revival of Chinese 
scholarship and learning has been a cause of 
anxiety to not a few of our people. But we are 
utterly indifferent to it, for the very nature of true 
civilization negatives the existence of such doc- 
trines in these enlightened days. Confucius di- 
vided the human family into two great classes :— 
superior men (kun-shi), and inferior men (shd-gun), 
the former comprising those who act according to 
the moral standard, the latter, those who live but 
for the sake of self-profit; and so the Chinese 
sage declared that acquaintance or intimate rela- 
tions should not exist between the two classes. 
This injunction, as well as the distinction implied, 
is certain to be the cause of mischief, and history 
is not wanting in examples which amply prove the 
baneful results of an implicit belief in this absurd 
principle. But the Confucianists would be quite 
content were all our countrymen to speak and 
act as did Confucius and Mencius. 

In these times of enlightenment, however, our 
people must enlarge the circle of their intercourse 
as far as possible; they must act for the benefit of 
the whole community, and, for the present, in- 
clude themselves in the category of so-called 
“inferior men.” Should foreign residence in the 
interior be, once for all, permitted,—and this 
event is certain to ensue in no long time—the 
“inferior men” of western lands would crowd 
into this small island :—now those of England, 
then those of France, and soforth. The “ inferior 
men” of all nationalities will then be able to 
occupy land in the interior as they please. Is it 
possible in such a moment to refuse to hold com- 
munication with the “inferior men” of foreign 
lands and to hold ourselves aloof in a self-sufficient 
spirit? The Confucianist, however much he may 
detest these alien profit-seekers, cannot stem the 
mighty tidal-wave of civilization. We ought 
and must compete with these foreign “ inferior 
men." In the course of a few years, the Con- 
fucian ideal of Japan will be brought into active 
communication with “inferior men," but we con- 
gratulate this country in advance upon such an 
event,—in the interest of true civilization. 

So much for the falsity of Chinese doctrines. 
Yet one spot which they have printed on the heart 
of the Japanese people is left untouched. We refer 
to that spirit of polite conservatism which is an 
obstacle to the national progress. Should our 
people adhere to the old worn-out principle of 
national seclusion amidst the ever-increasing com- 
plexity of human affairs, the tide of civilization will 


sweep past „us, never to be overtaken. The true 
ideal of civilization is forever unattainable until 
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THE BALANCE OF JAPANESE TRADE 
WITH AMERICA. 


(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo). 


America is our neighbour for her westernmost 
coast is opposite to our eastern shores. The Pacific 
Ocean, vast as it is, can be crossed in half a month 
by steamers; and it may not be a vain hope that, 
as science progresses, the duration of the voyage 
between the two countries will be reduced to ten 
days, or even a week. Should the Panama Canal 
be completed in 1888, Japan’s trade with America 
will receive an extraordinary impetus; and the 
never-ending clouds of smoke pouring from the 
funnels of countless steamers, added to the con- 
stant shadows of the huge white sails thrown ever 
and anon on the surface of this vast ocean, will 
add one more glorious feature to the panorama of 
sublunary civilization. The communication between 
the two nations is constantly increasing, as are our 
hopes for its future. 

In reviewing the Japanese foreign trade of 1882, 
we see that the total exports amounted to 27,230,000 
yen, America’s share of which reached the re- 
spectable figure of 14,250,000 yen. It will thus be 
seen that six-tenths of the total exports from Japan 
are destined for the American market. Now silk 
is the most valuable item in our exports, yielding 
an annual revenue of 19,000,000 yen; and tea 
comes next, which brings in about 7,000,000 yen 
every year. These two articles contribute mainly 
towards the wealth and strength of this country. 
But America annually consumes 6,370,000 yen of 
our silk and 6,910,000 yen of our tea, and this fact 
alone more than establishes the vital importance 
of Japan’s trade with America. The United 
States form a great aid prosperous nation, and 
although their population does not exceed 50,000,000, 
the industrial activity of the inhabitants has 
brought the country into the first rank of the 
nations of the world ; nor is it behind England in 
financial power ; nor does it yield an inch to any 
European country in point of commerce. If the 
America of to-day be in so prosperous a condition, 
there can be no doubt but that, as time rolls 
on, her wealth and influence will increase with 
enormous rapidity, so that there lly no saying 
what an affluent and influential position she may 
hold at the end of the next two decades. The 
evidence of such rapid progress is as clear as can 
be. The export of silk to America is increasing 
year by year ; the sole cause for apprehension being 
that the supply will fall short in future. As to tea, 
despite a lively demand for other articles, a de- 
cline is distinctly noticeable ; yet the reason of this 
decline is not due to decreased consumption of the 
article, but rather to the poor quality manufactured 
in this country for the sake of a trifling temporary 
profit, and this defect of manufacture has pro- 
duced an unfavourable impression upon American 
buyers. Should Japanese producers take proper 
care to encourage the excellence of this staple, and 
appeal to the taste of the buyers by treating them 
with the utmost fairness, it would bea by no means 
difficult task to increase the present demand for 
tea ten-fold. In a word, our general produce, 
outside of silk and tea, does not fall short in any 
particular of being in active demand in America. 
From the manufactured lacquer-ware, porcelain, 
paper, and shoyu, to the crude produce of copper, 
sulphur, and coal, there are unlimited stores of 
goods which will tend to enlarge Japan’s future 
trade with America. 

‘Turning to the import trade of Japan for the 
same year, we find that America’s share of the 
whole, 29,160,000 yen, amounts only to 3,100,000, or 
about one-fifth of the goods exported from this 
country to the United States. And of this sum, 
2,320,000 yen represents the value of the kerosene 
we import; so that we can justly state that our im- 
port trade with America consists of kerosene and 
nothing else. This docs not augur well, at all 
events. Japan has a population of say 37,000,000, 
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who are not so very idle as to waste the nightin sleep 
alone, and we may rest assured that the demand for 
kerosene will, as a matter of course, increase many 
fold. But, when we take the future into considera- 
tion, and remember that the oil-lamp is already 
superseded by gas, and that gas itself is threatened 
with the electric light, we require something more 
stable on which to place our hopes. Except, per- 
haps, in the remotest villages, all of the larger 
towns will soon be illuminated by gas or electricity. 
Progress demands that the customs of olden time 
should fade away before the inventions of the pre- 
sent, and this regeneration is rapidly going on in 
Japan. Therefore, as we earnestly desire to see 
the trade between Japan and America materially 
increased, we do not wish our American import 
trade to be restricted to kerosene, but we sincerely 
hope that the description and nature of the imports 
will be enlarged, so that there will be a practical 
equilibrium of trade between the two countries. 
In good truth, our demand for butter, condensed 
milk, salted meats, leather, hides, rope, wheat- 
flour, and timber—the principal articles of Ame- 
rican agricultural export, as well as for all kinds 
of machinery, iron-ware, watches, and rifles, will be 
rapidly and greatly increased in the course of the 
next few years; but what we expect from the 
American people is not limited to these miscellane- 
ous imports. Should they pay greater attention to 
the wants of this country and export wools, yarns, 
cotton-goods, and others of like description, it 
would not be a difficult matter for them to supply 
the demands of our thirty-seven million inhabitants. 
If the people of the United States have the least 
intention to increase their trade with this country, 
they will certainly export their produce to Japan 
in greater quantities and of better and more uni- 
versally useful quality, and not be content with 
sending us but 3,000,000 yen of miscellaneous 
articles in return for the 14,000,000 yen which they 
import from Japan. 


TRADE IN KOREA. 
(Translated from the Bukka Shimpo.) 


The Consular Trade Report from Ginsen, Korea, 
as published in a recent number of the Kwampo, 
says :—' The total amount of exports from this 
port for November, 1883, was 16,342.40 yen; of 
imports, 168,600.38 yen, giving an excess of 
152,257.98 yen over the exports. As trade in this 
country is rarely carried on in specie, but is mostly 
the outcome of barter in exports and imports, the 
above-mentioned amount of exports represents the 
actual transactions done in imported goods, while 
other goods worth 152,257.98 yen remained unsold, 
and were kept over till December. The exports 
for the month of December reached 36,673.20 yen, 
as against imports amounting to 48,369.29 yen, 
showing again an excess of the latter over the 
former of 11,695 yen, which sum, added to that of 
the preceeding month gives a total of 163,155.06 
yen. And this total represents the value of the 
goods accumulated at the end of December, 1883. 
The depressed condition of trade at this port 
needs no further explanation.” The same report 
says further :— Copper, lead, and shirtings, the 
most important articles in the import trade, have 
already given signs of a future decline; shirtings, 
in especial, being no longer in the hands 
of our merchants. The import of copper is de- 
stined to fall off rapidly, as this metal has only 
been used in minting the new coins. But should 
the trade in copper and lead cease, our mer- 
chants would be utterly without employment. 
Should this unpleasant state of affairs come about, 
our merchants would fail to reap any profit what- 
ever, despite the fact that we were the first in 
starting the foreign trade of Korea. It is most 
important that some means should at once be 
devised, whereby our merchants may be enabled to 
maintain their trade with the Koreans in perpetuity. 











And the maintenance of trade with Korea cannot 





be effected otherwise than by giving the initiative 
to a demand for articles other than copper, lead, 
and shirtings.” 

Although the above remarks are taken from the 
important parts of the Consular Report on the 
trade of Ginsen alone, they enable us to gain a fair 
idea of the state of trade not merely in Ginsen or 
Pusan, but in all the Korean ports. We stated, 
some time ago, that our trade with Korea would 
not yield us great profits commercially, but would 
be rather of a diplomatic value. Last year, tradal 
depression was not restricted to Korea, but was 
felt by the whole world ; but where barter takes the 
place of specie payments, where commodities of 
other than one or two kinds never find a market, 
where commerce is in a state of steady decline, 
where the settlers are like shipwrecked people 
cast away upon some lonely island, anxiously 
awaiting the sight of some passing vessel to rescue 
them,—it needs no lively imagination to picture 
their sufferings. Were there the golden hope of 
a future improvement in commerce, they might 
endure the present misery without murmuring; but 
the stagnant trade is on the verge of total cessa- 
tion, and there is no hope of future amelioration. 
It is, of course, in these days most important to 
assist our Korean trade, and we must, to that end, 
awaken a demand for other goods outside of cop- 
per, lead, and shirtings. But how can this be 
effected? Certainly not by folding our hands and 
bewailing the stagnation of commerce. A radical 
change in the customs, requirements, and present 
commercial system of the Koreans is absolutely 
indispensable. To make our meaning clearer, we 
shall refer to the Korean trade of 1882, The total 
imports of the two ports of Pusan and Ginsen 
amounted, in that year, to 1,773,379 yer ; 1,587,682 
|yen being the value of the goods imported from 
European and other foreign countries, the remain- 
ing 185,697 yen being the whole value of the Japa- 
nese imports. This was due solely to the reason of 
the demand in Korea being for articles other than 
those produced in this country. The total exports 
were 1,202,475 yen. But then these sums were 
obtained simply because our merchants were then 
the sole licensed vendors of foreign goods. Now 
that English, American, and other foreign firms 
are themselves opening establishments in the in- 
terior, our agencies yield us no profit whatever. 
And so our merchants will have to relinquish all 
their former ideas and go to work on a totally 
different plan. 

This new plan will be a very keystone to the 
maintenance of our Korean trade, and may, per- 
chance, alter the customs and fancies of the 
Koreans, thereby opening up a new channel for 
the export of our produce. And yet this is by no 
means an easy task. Korea exports her own pro- 
ductions not for the sake of the development of her 
national industries, but in order to defray the cost 
of the imported goods she consumes. Our object 
may, therefore, be obtainable only when Korea 
has grown eager to develop her national resources. 
Just at present, there is nothing to justify us in 
looking for any over great amount of gold-dust, 
cereals, hides, and the like. We cannot, in sober 
truth, discover anything in Korean trade which 
promises to yield our merchants a golden harvest. 
It remains to be seen how England, America, and 
China will proceed with regard to their trade with 
Korea. 








The Imperial Household Department has or- 
dered a large number of porcelain flower-vases, of 
excellent workmanship, from Kiyoto. ‘These vases 
will be presented to foreign dignitaries on occasions 
of their having “an audience with H.LM. the 
Mikado. The same Department is making arran- 
gements for a great exhibition of fencing, to which 
all the swordsmen in the country will be invited. 
H.I.M, the Mikado will be present. 

More than 400 cases of compromise were filed 
at the Yokohama Saibansho on the last day of 
March.—Muainichi Shimbun. 
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IN THE MINISTERIAL COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
IN JAPAN. 
ag 
Before the Honorable Jonn A. Bixeuam, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 


Tuurspay, 3rd April, 1884. 
THOMAS B. VAN BUREN V. THOMAS H., TRIPLER. 
SLANDER.—$5,000 DAMAGES. 

General Van Buren conducted his own case. 

Mr. Weiller appeared for the defendant. 

The plaintiff waived his right to open the case, 
to save time, and agreed that the Counsel for the 
defendant should plead first and he should reply 
to their arguments. The evidence taken at the 
last session was then read and filed on the record 
of the Court. The letter from defendant to the 
Department of State was placed on the file, not as 
evidence, but as part of the record of the Court. 

The Court remarked that it had allowed the 
letter to be filed, but it could not be received as 
evidence for the reasons previously stated. — It 
appeared to have been sent in good faith to the 
Department of State and therefore was privileged. 
It had been referred to a. subordinate officer to see 
whether anything ought to be done about it, this 
was a matter for the Department of State. His 
Honour considered the letter in the first place 
privileged, in the second irrevelant, in the third 
case if it were admissable it would be evidence in 
chief, and therefore could not be admitted as the 
case was closed, and lastly it could only be admitted 
by way of rebuttal or impeachment. The objection 
was therefore sustained, and the plaintiffs excep- 
tion noted. 

Mr. Weiller, for the defendant, said that no doubt. 
the Court would agree with him that before it 
decided the case there were four points to be con- 
sidered. First, were the words alleged in the 
petition uttered by the defendant of and con- 
cerning the plaintiff. Secondly, if the said words 
were uttered by the defendant, were they slanderous 
and had they injured the plaintiff in his office. 
Thirdly, was the utterance if made privileged, and 
fourthly was the utterance if made justifiable. As 
to the first point, he would briefly call the attention 
of the Court to the discrepancies in the evidence. 
Mr. Pritchard had undoubtedly given conscien- 
tious testimony, but the said evidence, besides 
being contradicted by the defendant, was not 
corroborated by the plaintiff's other witnesses. 
Mr. Pritchard had said that Messrs. Beato and 
Walker, besides numerous others, who were in or 
had gone through the hall overheard it. Mr. 
"Walker did not remember hearing the defendant 
speaking of the plaintiff between the hours of 5 and 
7 when Mr. Pritchard said the conversation took 
place, but he heard a similar conversation after 
dinner about 9 o'clock. Mr. Beato could not re- 
member the defendant saying all that Mr. Prit- 
chard said, and further he said the conversation 
took place on the opposite side of the hall. 
The defendant had most positively denied using 
the words alleged. It was in evidence that at the 
election most of the members of the Club were ex- 
cited and that the candidates for Presidency were 
more or less abused. His Honour knew that 
under such circumstances all the items of a con- 
versation could not he correctly remembered. Mr. 
Pritchard had drawn one inference as to what Go- 
vernment was meant, might be not have drawn 
another inference as to whether the word swindled 
was used, at any rate it was admitted that consider- 
able excitement prevailed. There was a distinct 
difference between the main witness for the plaintiff 
and that for the defendant, and as neither had been 
impeached each was of equal value, and the term 
swindler as stated by Mr. Pritchard had not been 
corroborated. Although Mr. Rossettsusaid that the 
defendant had used. the expression “ swindle on the 
Government,” it was a privileged communication, 
he being in the defendant’s employ and he (the 
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counsel) thought that evidence ought to be struck 
out. The question was, if the words already quoted 
were uttered, did they amount toa slander? To 
justify a verdict for the plaintiff, it must appear 
that such act was imputed to the defendant, and 
that such an act was of a criminal and indictable 
nature, and cited Folkard’s Starkie on Law of Libel, 
page 120, Even if the defendant had used the 
words alleged, these words were connected with 
a certain line of facts. It might be unlawful 
for the plaintiff to buy the buildings, but it was not 
a criminal offence, and therefore the words if used 
could not be slanderous. He might call a mana 
thief, and say that he had stolen something, but if 
the article that was stolen was not subject to 
larceny it would not be a slander. As to the 
third point, that of privilege, the counsel insisted 
that what passed between Mr. Pritchard and de- 
fendant was privileged as a communication from 
one member of the Club to another. Defendant 
had only made the statement after Mr. Pritchard 
had remonstrated with him, saying that he was 
doing. himself an injury in trying to pursuade 
members not to vote for General Van Buren, and 
was making himself inimical. It was then that the 
defendant in a private and privileged communica- 
tion said that the plaintiff had wrongfully pur- 
chased the buildings, and he (the counsel) held that 
he had a perfect right to use any knowledge he had 
to defeat the plaintiff. Again, it was a privileged 
communication as between one American citizen 
and another, and he had yet to learn that any 
officer in the United States service was so high, 
so great, and so almighty, that his actions were 
not open to be criticized by any American citizen, 
no matter how poor or lowly he might be. Mr. 
Weiller cited the following authorities on privileged 
communications :— Bouvier's vol. I., page 375, and 
Starkie on Libel and Slander, page 526, which read: 
“A privileged communication was one made bona 
| fide upon any subject matter in which the party 
communicating has an interest, or in reference to 
which he has a duty. If made to a person having 
a corresponding interest or duty, although it con- 
tain criminating matter, without this privilege, it 
would be slanderous.” The counsel also quoted 
Cooley on Torts, page 210. Continuing, he said 
that the defendant had received certain information 
as to the purchase of the buildings by the plaintiff 
in his capacity as Consul General. He had also 
received information that the price paid for them was 
small and the rent charged excessive. He under- 
stood that the plaintiff stood in the position of an 
agent of the United States Government and there- 
fore any benefit that might accrue ought to go to the 
Government. Whether the inference he drew was 
right or wrong did not matter, he had a right to state 
what he had heard. He had written the letter to 
the Department of State and said he had done so, 
and had a perfect right to comment upon what he 
had written, As to the fourth point, namely, justi- 
fication, it was shown that before the defendant 
made any utterance he had taken care to find out 
what he supposed were the facts. That inform- 
tion was used in his letter, and upon it he did some 
of the things alleged by plaintiff. The counsel 
alluded to the plaintiff's strange conduct in. saying 
he had nothing to conceal, but when the docu- 
ments were called for he objected to produce them 
as “it would take a train of cars to bring 
them up to Tokiyo." It was only when ordered 
by the Court that he had produced them. The 
plaintiff had not missed a point in the case, and 
had laid his finger on every weak spot of the de- 
fence. He had tried in every way to evade hand- 
ing the documents in. He said the Japanese 
Government would not like it known what price 
they had sold the buildings for, although his own 
witness said that he had permission from the Ken- 
cho to tell all about the transfer, and the ex-Gover- 
nor of Kanagawa had written to say that the whole 
of the documents referring to the transaction would 
be found in the Kencho archives. Lastly he said 











that the United States Government might not like 
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it known what rent they paid for the buildings, al- 
though the expenses of the Consulates were open 
to any American citizen to examine at the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington. There was a rule 
of law that, if any material evidence be suppressed, 
it was suppresso veri, expressio falsi, that was to 
say that the suppression amounted to a falsehood. 
The letter to the Department of State from plain- 
tiff was not disingenuous. It did not explain to 
the Department that the lot was in a part of Yoko- 
hama that no American citizen was allowed to hold 
private property in. It also did not mention the 
price to be paid for the buildings. In the first 
communication the price mentioned was $5,000 or 
$6,000 for the jail alone, and that was only one 
sixth of the area. Had the Department known 
that the purchase price amounted to little more 
than one year’s rent, it might have changed it’s 
mind. This knowledge coming to the ears of a 
third party, what inference might he not draw? 
Counsel cited Starkie on Slander, page 42 :—“ In 
the next place it seems to be clear that a party who 
acquires an advantage by concealing the truth, 
which he could not have attained to had he 
divulged it, is so far guilty of fraud in the conceal- 
ment that he cannot upon any principle, claim a 
right to acquire that benefit and therefore cannot 
complain that he is injured by a publication of the 
truth.” ‘There was one thing he (counsel) had 
tried to understand and failed,, That was how the 
plaintiff divided himself between being Consul- 
General and a private citizen. The title deeds 
were drawn as Consul General, the ground rent 
notices were sent to the Consul General, and the 
plaintiff signed the cheque as a private citizen. 
There were only a few more words he had to say 
in the matter, if the Court should find that the 
defendant had a plausible reason to believe what 
he had stated was true, the Court could not give the 
case against him; it was not necessary for the 
defendant to prove the truth of the statements. In 
confirmation of which he quoted the Albany Law 
Fournal, vol. 28, page 433. Counsel claimed that 
defendant had offered sufficient proof to show that 
he was justified in holding the opinion that 
plaintiff's action had been wrong and unlawful, and 
even ifhe had drawn a false inference from the 
facts within his knowledge, it was done bona fide 
and without malice, and therefore he had not 
perpetrated a slander on the plaintiff. 

Mr. Litchfield said that, after the exhaustive 
speech of Mr. Weiller, he had only a few remarks 
to make. The question arose as to whether the 
defendant was legally liable or not for damages. 
He did not propose to enquire whether the words 
were uttered or not, but what was the defendants 
legal liability if they were so uttered. The plaintiff 
had claimed $5,000, and no evidence had been 
produced to show that he had suffered anything. 
Of course it was well-known that juries have given 
heavy damages to soothe the very highly sensitive 
feelings of some people, but he thought it had 
never been done in the case of a high official; a 
man in the position of the plaintiff could afford to 
despise comments. Some evidence must be pro- 
duced to show that damage had been sustained; 
no such evidence had been produced. Even if the 
Court ruled’ that the defendant was not justified, 
the damages must be merely nominal. As to the 
charge itself, the words uttered by a person, in 
order to render the person liable, must be false and 
maliciously uttered, the person knowing them to be 
false and the occasion not justifying them. There 
was no end to the comments that might be made 
about the actions of a public officer. On the occa- 
sion in question there was an election for the 
President of the Club and he brought up this point 
to show that if the words were uttered it was on a 
justifiable occasion, and they were free from malice. 
Mr. Pritchard and Dr. Tripler had a conversation 
on the 31st December last, and, some remarks 
being made about the election, Mr. Pritchard asked 
the defendant why he worked against the General, 


having at previous elections worked for him. He 
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also said that the defendant was doing him- 
selfno good. Dr. Tripler then stated his reasons, 
which were the words complained of. They were 
therefore uttered on a justifiable occasion as 
comments upon a public man to a person inte- 
rested in the subject matter of the conversation. 
The case was a similar to a character given 
to a servant, which although it might be injurious 
to him, had been held to be justifiable. It had 
been held, and rightly so, that a man should be 
allowed to speak his mind freely in the interests of 
society. That being so it now remained to con- 
sider the bearing of the words used. The defen- 
dant had taken pains to get the best information 
in his power, he was entitled to procure that in- 
formation, if he thought that it would interest 
him as was the case in connection with the acts 
of a public servant. If defendant made a wrong 
deduction he was not responsible, and should 
not be made to suffer either in pocket or other- 
Drawing a false impression not 
sufficient to criminate a man; it must be false and 
malicious. No man would seriously say that using 
the words “swindling the Government” as a 
phrase was a criminal offence. It would be as bad 
as saying that a man stole an umbrella or that he 
exchanged a dude-like silk for a gamp. Shortly 
before the words were supposed to have been 
uttered, the phrase “who stole the library" was 
quite common, and if there had been a sufficiently 
unscrupulous lawyer in Yokohama at the time 
there might have been sufficient actions for slander 
to keep all the Courts fully employed from that 
time till the country was thrown open, if such an 
event ever occurred. He referred the Court to 
Starkie on Slander, page 276, and 1st Law Report, 
Queen's Bench, page 699, to show that comments 
might be made upon anyone holding a public office 
on any fitting occasion, and especially when made 
to a person interested in the matters in hand. 
Upon these grounds he argued that the comments 
were justifiable. There had been no evidence of 
malice in fact, and he asked the Court to dismiss 
the petition with costs. 





wise. was 


Plaintiff, in addressing the Court, said that he 
had been very strongly inclined to submit the case 
to his Honour without a word, and would have 
done so had the defendant's counsel done like- 
wise. He was so convinced that the complaint 
had been proved and the defence had lamen- 
tably failed, that he was at a loss as to what 
point to address himself. He would, however, 
proceed to break down the flimsy barricade and 
tear aside the curtain from behind which they 
had fired their shots. He thought that his 
Honour in common with all who had read the case 
could not have failed to observe the pitiable ex- 
hibition that the defendant had made of himself in 
this matter. They had been old friends and the 
defendant had been a constant guest at his table. 
They had a trifling dispute which had been 
submitted to arbitration and settled. From that 
moment defendant became his active and malig- 
nant foe. He heard of him all over Yokohama 
abusing him and using outrageous threats and 
accusations, After a time, finding that he (the 
plaintiff) did not take any notice, he became 
emboldened, and, losing all discretion, employed an 
attorney to enquire into his private affairs. From 
acommon defamer he blazed all at once into a 
flaming patriot, and boldly charged the Consul 
General of his own country with a violation of law 
and with swindling the Government. To use his 
own choice language, he boasted before admiring 
crowds that he would smash him into a thousand 
picces. All this went swimmingly, and the blazing 
patriot was all right till the strong arm of the law 
seized him by the throat. ‘Then he whined out that 
he did not say all these naughty things, but only 
wrote a nice letter. He swore in the Court that he 
did not make the statements, or any one of them, 
and tries to justify himself. Then, as the minstrels 
observed, the “trouble begins.” ‘Then an amus- 
ing scene occurred, almost without parallel, 
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Defendant’s Counsel both made frantic endeavours 
to draft a plea, however, the effort was not success- 
ful and an adjournment had to be made. 

At this point the plaintiff was interrupted by the 
barking of a dog in the Court. His Honour ruled 
the dog out of order, and it was ejected. The 
plaintiff remarked that he was unaware that he had 
three counsel against him. 

Plaintiff, resuming, said that at the next meeting 
the defendants counsel came in triumphant with an 
answer in which he (the defendant) said he did not 
make any of those statements, and in the next 
paragraph said he had uttered most of them and 
could justify them. He respectfully wished to say 
that the law did not allow oaths to be trifled with 
in that manner. Perjury in a document was just 
as foul as when given from the witness-box, The 
plaintiff wished to remind His Honour of the ap- 
pearance of the defendant whilst on the stand. A 
more forgetful, a more wandering, or more com- 

letely demoralized witness he had never seen in 
is life. He remembered nothing, and when his 
own answer was placed in his hands it became as 
unmeaning as Sanscrit. When asked did he make 
the statements in theanswer, he asked what State- 
ments, and the Court had to ask him could he not 
read, and called him to order. This blazing patriot 
was a very different man when in the United States 
Court to what he was in the atmosphere of the Y.U. 
Club. Here this modern Cicero stood a trembling 
and convicted slanderer. Referring to the issues, 
the plaintiff said that the defendant was charged 
with ditecing certain false and malicious statements 
concerning the plaintiff, viz. :—that the Consul-Gene- 
ral had improperly purchased certain buildings and 
swindled the United States Government. That 
this statement had been made before many people, 
some of them strangers, was proved beyond doubt 
by Mr. Pritchard’s evidence who gave the exact lan- 
guage ashe had previously detailed itto him. The 
second witness, Mr. Beato, did not give the exact 
words, but added that the defendant had, two 
months before, said that plaintiff had swindled the 
Government. Mr. Rossettsu, a witness for the de- 
fendant, also said that he had used the words 
“swindle on the Government.” The defendant 
pleaded that these words were privileged; he would 
remark that he had learnt more about privilege 
during this case than he had ever known before. 
Mr. Rossettsu said he was employed by Mr. 
Weiller, and when the defendant thanked him for 
his information he said he did_not know that he 
had been getting it for him. The defence set up 
was that he did say that the plaintiff had unlawfully 
made the purchase, and that it was true. Now the 
defendant had not proved anything about it. 
There was not a word in the proceedings to show 
that it was unlawful, The only evidence on the 
subject of the purchase was what the Court had 
compelled him to bring into Court and hand to the 
defendant. He renewed his contention that this evi- 
dence was improper, and ought to be struck out of the 
record. The gravamen of the charge was that he 
had purchased the buildingsasan official and hadde- 
ceived both the Japanese authorities and the United 
States Government. It would have been a swindle 
had he made the slightest attempt to tamper with 
the rights of his office. But it had been proved by 
the defendant’s own witness, Mr. Osborne, that it 
was conveyed to him as an individual and that it 
was a private transaction and the price paid was 
the price asked. He submitted that that should 
have ended the evidence, and the defendant should 
have been estopped from producing evidence to 
the contrary. The Court had ordered him, on the 
motion of the defendant, to produce his private 
papers about his private business, and he thought 
it was a piece of impertinence on the part of the 
defendant. Moreover, he had been obliged to state 
the price that he had paid for the buildings, and he 
did see how that affected the case. 

The Court said it had explained this point be- 
fore. The United States Government were the ori- 
ginal lessees, and it went in mitigation of damages. 

Plaintiff remarked that he did not see how it could 
help them. As to the letter from defendant to the 
Departmentof State,an objection had been raised by 
the defendant’s counsel to its being put in, on the 

round that the case was closed and that it was too 
late. This was a matter in the discretion of the 
Court and the Court, had ruled adversely to him. 
He had endeavoured to prove to the Court that all 
he could prove in chief was simply the speaking 
of the words, and he could not at that time bring 
the letter in. It was material for the Court to know 
what statements the Department of State were re- 
plying to. As to the question of privilege, he would 
ike to know to whom it applied ; if to the defen- 
dant, he submitted that he had repeatedly waived 
it. In the first place the defendant had made no 
objection on those grounds to its introduction. 








Secondly he waived it by putting the most of it 
into his first answer; and thirdly he had entirely 
waived it when he put in the letter from the de- 
fendant to the Department. If it were privileged 
by the Government, the privilege was violated 
by the defendant. He was compelled to pro- 
duce the Department's correspondence, and he 
contended that if one part of the correspondence 
was introduced they were bound to admit the 
other. He then quoted Greenleaf, vol. t., sec. 201: 
—“ Where one party produces the letter of an- 
other, purporting to be in reply to a previous letter 
from himself, he is bound to call for and put in 
the letter to which it was an answer as part of his 
own evidence.” He argued that no one letter could 
be produced and the others left out. It was not 
within legal rights that one man could bring in a 
letter and the other not be allowed to put in the 
reply. His papers had been brought in and had 
established die fact that he had the temerity to 
purchase some buildings in Yokohama without the 

‘ermission of T. H. Tripler, M.D., and that after 
fe had purchased them he had rented them without 
the permission of T. H. Tripler, M.D. Who this 
wenden. was the Court had not allowed him to 
show out of his own mouth. But sufficient had 
been shown to establish the fact that his opinion on 
any subject could not be of much use. “He 
who touches pitch,” etc. He was free to confess 
that where they were both known, the defendant 
could do him no damage, but when he spoke 
before strangers and threatened to publish them 
at home he appealed to the laws of his coun- 
try. The plaintiff cited from Kent as follows :— 
«However ‘contemptible the slanderer, however 
illiterate, mendacious, ignorant, and revengeful, 
the just and righteous law says the slandered 
shall be protected.” If the evidence did not esta- 
blish the fact of utterance, no comment of his would 
do so. Two witnesses for the plaintiff and one for 
the defendant had given their evidence. As to 
Mr. Walker’s want of memory, he could only say 
that he remembered a great deal more before he 
came into Court. As to the contention of the 
defendant that to make a case actionable a criminal 
offence must have been imputed, he cited Folkard's 
Starkie, pages 112 and 119; also 2 Kent, page 
16. Now came the question of the defendant 
claiming privilege because the words were uttered 
in the Club on the eve of an election. He 
failed to see how the defendant could so plead 
as he had thereby not only tried to prejudice 
him in his office, but had also tried to injure 
him socially. He was as mild as a lamb on the 
stand, not the belligerent foe. He said he only 
wanted to defeat the plaintiff, as he was inimical to 
making it a member's club. That was his only 
reason. Where did the privilege come in to make 
use of the words he did. He contended that it 
amounted to a criminal offence, but whether or not 
he had proved that the words were actionable, in 
support of which he quoted Folkard's Starkie page 
293. As to malice, the authorities stated that it was 
inferrable where the words themselves were action- 
able. The learned counsel for the defendant had 
dwelt at some length on the point that the defendant 
had heard these statements and drew certain in- 
ferences for which he was not responsible. When 
a man repeated something that he had heard, and 
believed it true, it was different to when he employed. 
another toferret out matters that proved to bewrong. 
Could anybody believe the defendant was not 
influenced by malice. He had never spoken to 
the plaintiff about the matter: if he had he would 
have been told all about it. It was all above board. 
Plaintiff had told it to Singen. His friend Mr. 
Weiller knew all about it. “He had told everyone 
who had come to the Consulate. The defendant 
had failed to show that there had been any impro- 
pricty in hisactions. There had been nolaw violated. 
The Department of State had sanctioned the trans- 
action and put its seal on it. It was a matter solely 
between the Japanese Government and himself. As 
to the price, it did not matter if he paid five or five 
thousand dollars for it. If he had thought there 
was any impropriety in the transaction, he would 
as soon have handled a black snake. He did 
not think that there was any impropriety then, and 
he did not think so now. Regarding his pay- 
ing the ground rent by a private cheque, he 
did so as he had before siated so as to simplify the 
vouchers. The Department was satisfied. Hehad 
not been injured very much by defendant’s words, 
but the law said that a slanderer was not only 
liable for actual damage, but such damage as the 
judge or jury might see fit, He wished the defen- 
dant to know that there were some things a United 
States citizen might not do, and one was he could 
not take away a man’s character in the way defen- 
dant had tried to do his. 

Both parties having agreed that the Court should 
send copies of the Judgment to them without their 
going to Tokiyo, ‘subject to exceptions the case 





concluded, His Honour remarking that he would 
deliver Judgment in due course. 
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London, March 3oth, 
DEATH OF A ROYAL DUKE. 

‘The Duke of Albany died yesterday at Cannes. 
It is believed that His Royal Highness died of 
apples. London, April rst. 

FUNERAL OY THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 

The funeral service, which is arranged for 

Saturday, will take place in St. George’s Chapel. 
London, April and. 
THE SUEZ CANAL. 

The Pilotage Dues, hitherto paid by all vessels 
passing through the Suez Canal, have been 
abolished. 


[From tue “Norra Curva Darry News.”] 


(THROUGH CHINESE SOURCES). 





Haiphong, 2cth March, 4 p.m. 

On the 12th instant, the French. commenced 
their attack on Bacninh, whereupon Liu Jung- 
fu, the Black Flag Chief, carrying with him all 


his Black Flag and Chinese soldiers, evacuated || 


the place and fled to Chén-nan Kuan. The 
French Commander, suspecting that there might 
be a trap set for his troops, kept them at a con- 
siderable distance from the Citadel and sent a 
few scouts on ahead to reconnoitre. These 
men, on their return, reported that there were 
large supplies of arms and provisions, where- 
upon the Commander appointed a party to go 
into the city and bring them out. 

On the 15th, at 9 p.m., Liu Jung-fu attacked 
the French on two flanks, when each Black 
Flag soldier proved himself the equal of ten 
Frenchmen, and a heavy slaughter of the in- 
vaders was the result, in which the leader of the 
French was killed. 

London, 24th March. 
HUNTINGDON ELECTION. 

Sir Robert Peel, the Conservative Candidate, 
has been élected by a narrow majority as Mem- 
ber for Huntingdon. 

THE POPE LEAVING ROME. 

The Cardinals will consider the expediency of 

the Pope leaving Rome. 








TIME TABLES. 
ii T 
YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 

The Trains Leave VokonaMa Station at 6.45, 
8.00, 8.50,* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 
2.45, 4.00, 4.45, * 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00} 
p.m. 

The Trains Leave Toxto (Shinbashi) at 6.45, 
8.00, 9.15,* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 
2.45, 4.00, 4.45,* 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00} 
pm. 





‘Those marked with (#) run though without stopping at Teu- 
rami, Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those with (f) are the 
same as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 


UYENO-SHINMACHI RAILWAY. 
The Trains leave Ueno at 7 and 11.30 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., and SuINMACHI at 7 and 11.30 a.m, 
and 4 p.m. 
The Fares are:—Special-class (Separate Com- 
partment), yen 3.00; First-class, yen 1.78; Third- 
class, sen 89. 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

The Yokosuka steamers leave the English 
Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.45 a.m., and 12.30, 
2.30, and 4.30 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 6.40 
and 9.45 a.m., and 12m, and 1.45 and 4.15 p.m. 
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Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong®, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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e in 3 moves. 


Solution to Chess Problem of 29th March, 1884, 
by J. B. of Bridport. 
White. 
E 


Black. 
3 1.—K. to Q. 4. 








































2.—Anything. 





Mates accordingly. 
it 1.—K. takes B. 
Anything. 





2.—B. to K. 6. 





Correct answer received from “ Tesa.” 
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REMARKS. 





Heavy line represents barometer. 
continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers, 
f wind. 








——— s tepresents velocity 
of humidity 
id to the level 


ae — percent 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point 
of the sea. 

* Rain in Inches. + Direction of Wind. t Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 38.2 miles per hour on Wednes- 
day at 4 p.m. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.303 
incheson Thursday at 9.27 p.m., and the lowest was 29.411 inches 
on Tuesday at 11 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 44,8 on Sunda 
and the lowest was 29.7 on Thursday. “The maximum and t 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 61.0 and 












25.5 respectively. 
The total amount of rain for the week was 1.809 inches, against 
1.152 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
— — 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Europe, 

via Hongkong. per P. M. Co. Monday, April 7th.* 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Tuesday, April Sth.f- 
From Shanghai, 


Nagasaki, & | per M. B. Co. 
Bese 
From America... per P. M. Co. Friday, April xoth.t 


Wednesday, April oth. 








* Ciny of Peking (with English mail) left Hongkong on April rst. 
agitar left Hongkong on March rst. t City of Kio de Janeiro 
left San Francisco on March agth. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Korea, vià 
Coast Ports ... per M. B. Co. 


For Hakodate ... per M. B. Co. 
For Kobe ....... per M. B. Co. 


Saturday, April sth. 
Saturday, April sth. 
Monday, April 7th. 












For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and per M. B. Co. Wednesday, April oth. 
Nagasal 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ..perM.M.Co. Saturday, April 12th. 
For America...... per O. &O.Co. Sunday, April 27th. 








"The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacific Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only. 








SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 
eee 
Christ Church : 11 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. 
Union Church : 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. 


Roman Catholic Church : 8 and 9.30 a.m. 
English Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokiyo: 





II a.m. 
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FROM JAPAN PAPERS. 
POR 

Professor Gottsche, who has r 
ment in the Department. of 


NOT 








ned hisap 
ence, has been 








|| presented by the Daigaku with a pair of copper 


flower-vases, as an acknowledgement of his valu- 
vices whilst in the University. 

Noto is a mountainous district inhabited by 
numbers of. deer and wild boars, and, especially 
about Haguigori, the whole country swarms with 
game, owing to so few hunters having visited the 
place of late years. Towards the beginning of the 
warm season, the deer and boars wander out into 
the fields and do much injury to the crops; but 
during last winter more than 300 head were killed, 
so that the farmers in the vicinity can look forward 
to a better summer. 

Silk is one of the chief productions in Akita 
Prefecture. In Okatsugori alone the annual silk 
output weighs some 5,400 kwamme (over 45,000 bs). 
Some time since thesilk-producers engaged a skilled 
instructors to aid them in improving the quality of 
the silk, which had grown very coarse, so that silk 
produced this year on the new system has fetched 
70 sen in advance of other silks, per 100 kwamme.— 
Kwampo. 


able s 














ate 

In reply tọ a question brought forward by the 
Court of First Instance. in Yamagata, the Judicial 
Department decided that the sending of defamatory 
and insulting letters to officials was criminal, and 
should be dealt with under Article CXLI. of the 
Penal Code. This decision was based on the ar- 
gument that the writing is the transcription of an 
expressed sentiment, and that the sending of de- 
famatory letters amounts, in fine, to making verbal 
use of the obnoxious expressions in the presence of 
the defamed party.—Choya Shimbun 


During 1883, thirteen foreigners had audiences 
with H.LM. the Mikado. 

The last section of the Uyeno-Takasaki line of 
the Nippon Railway Company will be completed 
on the jsth inst. The opening of the new line will 
be celebrated on the 18th inst, when H.L.M. the 
Mikado will go to Takasaki by the first train, 

Admiral Yenomcto, Minister to China, who is at 
present in this country, will return to his post about 
the middle of this month, 

The Tea Exporting Company, which was es- 
tablished by Mr. Fukuda and others in Miye Pre- 
fecture, has opened a branch office at Kobe.—7 i/i 
Shimpo. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
aa p 


ARRIVALS. 

Penelope, British schooner, 84, Miner, 29th March, 
—Bonin Islands 20th March, General.—Lang- 
feldt & Mayers. 

Tamanra Maru, Japanese steamer, 560, Dithlef- 
sen, 29th March,—Oginchama 27th March, 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, Hussey, 29th 
March,—Kobe 27th March, General.—Mitsu 

Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Minerva, German brig, 319, P. Duhme, 3oth 
March,—Takao 11th March, 6,600 bags Sugar. 
—J. E. Collyer & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,196, Hubbard, 
‘goth March,—Hakodate 27th and Oginohama 
29th March, General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 














Oceanic, British steamer, 2,440, Metcalfe, 3oth 
March,—San Francisco 8th March, Mails and 
General —O, & O. S.S. Co. 


Orient, German bark, 460, W. G. Roder, 30th 
March,—Takao 14th March, 11,600 bags 
Sugar.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Velocity, British bark, 490, R. Martin, 3oth March, 
—Takao 13th March, 12,000 bags Sugar.— 
J. E. Collyer & Co. 

Claymore, British steamer, 1,667, Gulland, 31st 
March,—London via Hongkong 23rd March, 
General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
31st March,—Kobe 3oth, March, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 31st 
March,—Kobe 29th March, General.—Han- 
dasha. 

Saikai Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 
31st March,—Toba 29th March, General.— 
Yamamotosha. 

Sumanoura Maru, Japanese bark, 864, Spiegelthal, 
31st. March,—Nagasaki 20th March, Coals. 
—MitsuBishi M. S.S. Co. 

Lydia, German steamer, 1,196, Thygesen, ist 
April,—Kobe 3oth March, General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,382, B. Blanc, 2nd 
April,—Hongkong 26th March, Mails and 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Tamura, 2nd 

ri—Vokkaichi 31st March, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,960, Steadman, 
and April, —Hakodate 31st March, General. 
—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Emada, 
3rd April,—Shimidzu 2nd April, General.— 
Seiriusha. 

Seisho Maru, Japanese steamer, 210, Isoda, 3rd 
April,—Kobe 1st April, General.—Seiriushe. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 434, Sakai, 3rd 
April, — Kobe ist. April, General. — Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Narai, 3rd 
April, —Yokkaichi rst April, General.—Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,900, Wilson 
Walker, 3rd April,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 104, Sugimoto, 
3rd April,—Fukuda 2nd April, General.— 
Fukudasha. 

Uke Maru, Japanese steamer, 131, Nakamura, 3rd 
April, — Shimidzu 2nd April, General. — 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Glenury, British schooner, 283, Thomson, 3rd 
April,—Takao 17th March, 7,500 piculs Šu- 




















gar.—E. Flint Kilby & Co 

Wilhelm Homeyer, German bark, 512, W. Holtz, 
3rd April,—Takao 8th March, 10,200 piculs 
Sugar.—J. E. Collyer & Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Matsu- 
moto, 4th April, —Vokkaichi 2nd April, Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, P. Hussey, 
4th Apri — Kobe 2nd April General. ~- 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kowycki Maru, Japanese steamer, 63, Omura, 5th 
April,—Handa 2nd April, General.—Kow- 









yckisha. 
Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 
sth April — Toba 3rd April, General. — 





Handasha. 

Sekirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 349, Fukui, 4th 
April, Hakodate 2nd April, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
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DEPARTURES. 

Asahi Maru, Japanese steamer, 342, Kimura, 29th 
March, — Kobe, General.— Nakamura-sha. 
Kamtchatka, Russian steamer, 702, Ingman, 29th 
March, — Nagasaki, General.—Walsh, Hall 

& Co. 


Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Emada, 
29th March,—Shimidzu, General.—Seiriusha. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Tamura, 29th 
March,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Walter Siegfried, British bark, 416, P. Hannsen, 
29th March, —Guam, Ballast.—]. E. Collyer 
& Co. 

Will o'the Wisp, British steamer, 166, Owston, 
26th March,—Hakodate, General.—Owston, 
Snow & Co. 

Yorkshire, British steamer, 1,425, J. H. Arnold, 
29th March, —Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker 
& Co. 

Sekirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 349, Fukui, goth 
March,—Kobe, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 

S.S. Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, Hussey, 
30th March,—Kobe, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, Lampert, 
goth March,—Hakodate and Otaru, General. 
—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Guiding Star, British bark, 312, H. Schnitger, 1st 
Aptil,—Takao $10,009.00 Treasure.—]. E. 
Collyer & Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 2,440, Metcalfe, 1st 
April,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. 
& O. S.S. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 
1st April, — Kobe, Mails and General. — 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,914, G* W. 
Conner, 28d AprilL—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. Co. 

Merionethshire, British steamer, 1,245, Williams, 
2nd April,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Chris- 
tensen, 2nd April.—Yokosuka Docks.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Lydia, German steamer, 1,196, Thygesen, 3rd 
April,—Havre, Rotterdam, and Hamburg, 
General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 654, Thomas, 
2nd April, Hakodate, General.— Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Kosuge Maru, Japanese steamer, 834, Kawaoka 
likozo, 3rd April,—Kobe, General.—Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Tamura, 3rd 
April,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 

S. Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N, Walker, 
3rd April, —Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Mitsu M. Bishi S.S. Co. 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Emada, 3rd 
April, —Shimidzu, General.—Seiriusha. 

Saikai Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 
3rd April,—Toba, General.—Yamamotosha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Narai, 
4th April, — Yokkaichi, General. — Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 

Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 4th 
April,—Handa, General,—Handasha. 

Khiva, British steamer, 2,609, P. Harris, 5th 
April,—Hongkong vià Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Matsu- 
moto, 4th Abril, — Yokkaichi, General, — 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Tamauva Maru, Japanese steamer, 560, Dithlefsen, 
4th April, — Hachinohe, General. — Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,960, Steadman, 
4th April, — Kobe, Mails and General. — 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Uke Maru, Japanese steamer, 131, Nakamura, 
4th April, —Shimidzu, General. —Kiyodo Un- 
yu Kwaisha, 

Seisho Maru, Japanese steamer, 210, Isoda, sth 
April,—Yokkaichi, General.—Seikisha. 






















PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 
Per Japanese steamer Tamaura Maru, from 
Oginohama :—12 Japanese. 


Per Japanese steamer Zsuruga Maru, from 





Kobe :—42 Japanese. 


—————— 


Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Hakodate vid Oginohama :—Messrs. Aritake, Ma- 
yebara, Ishikawa, Sugawa, Yamakawa, and Mi- 
sawa in cabin ; and 82 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from San Fran- 
cisco:—Mr. and Mrs. A. Rottmann, Messrs. J. 
Mayers, H. M. Kersey, Thomas McGrath, P. 
Schlichter, and Frank W. Harrell, M.D. in cabin; 
and 6 Japanese in steerage. For Hongkong: 
Messrs. J. A. Wilson and A. Robinson in cabin; 
and 200 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Kobe: 
—Messrs. Schniten and son, Pojarsky, Chamber- 
lain, Watanabe, Yoshizaki, Hirai, and 106 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kairio Maru, 
Kobe :—48 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikai Maru, from Toba: 
—25 Japanese. 

Per German steamer Lydia, from Kobe 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Mensaleh, from Hongkong: 
—Madame Blat, Messrs. P. Grillo Garberoglio and 
Pustau in cahin, 

Per Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi :—68 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Totomi 
Hakodate :—63 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Seisho Maru, from Kobe: 
—18 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Yoshino Maru, from 
Kobe :—48 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Gembu Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi—82 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Simpson and 
2 children, Mr. and Mrs. Cutter, Miss Lena 
Cobden, Mr. W. H. Morse and servant, Mr. A. 
P. Adams and servant, Mr. Kawada Koichiro and 
servant, Messrs. john ‘Walker, Duncan Glass, G. 
S. Piper, D. S. MacPhee, G. Prat, H. Blum, M. 
Mariaus, W. Alexander, R. H. Adams, Yoshi- 
kawa, Tsuge, Saijo, and Ota in cabin; and 2 
Europeans, 11 Chinese, and 188 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Onoura Maru, from 
Fukuda:—19 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Uke Maru, from Shi- 
midzu :—28 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, from 
Vokkaicht:—78 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Tsuruga Maru, from 
Kobe :—34 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Kowyeki Maru, from 


from 


12 





Maru, from 





Handa :—46 Japanese. 
Per Japanese steamer Okame Maru, from 
Toba :—28 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Sekirio Maru, from 


Hakodate :—56 Japanese. 
DEPARTED. 


Per Japanese steamer Sekirio Maru, for Ogino- 
hama:—Mr. Y. Kawamura in cabin; and 25 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tsuruga Maru, for Kobe: 
—20 Japanese. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for Hongkong : 
Messrs. J. A. Wilson, and A. Robinson in cabin; 
and 200 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mrs. Conrad and daughter, Miss 
Shaw, Messrs. W. J. Manifold, G. HW. Rhodes, 
A. Clark, and Kobayashi in cabin. 

Per British steamer Khiva, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Rev. and Mrs, Wladimer 
and 2 native missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 








Watson and child, Mr. and Mrs. Potter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas and servant, Messrs. Dolling, Shaw, 
Buchanan, Owens, Mynoes, Pollock, H. M. Ker- 


serg, Schlichter, Hellyer, Tanabe, and Lye Lin 
in cabin; and 12 Japanese and 2 Chinese in 
steerage. 


CARGOES. 


Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—$218,800.00. 

Per French steamer Menzaleh, from Hongkong: 
—6,899 packages. 

Per British steamer Khiva, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—29 bales for France. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
J. C. Hubbard, reports leaving Hakodate on the 
27th March, at 10.15 a.m. with fresh S.E. winds 
and foggy weather to Sanemura Point; thence 
strong N. and N.W. winds to Oginohama where 
arrived on the 28th, at 1.30 p.m. and left on the 
29th, at 6 a.m. with light variable winds and cloudy 
weather till arrival. Arrived at Yokohama on the 
goth March, at 11 a.m. Passed Takasago Maru 





on the 29th March, at 11 a.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
a ee 
IMPORTS. 


The general tone of the Market has been steady, 
but there has not been a large amount of business 
passing in any department. 

Corton Yarns.—The firm tone of holders and 
the small supply of spinnings in demand has 


limited transactions in English Yarns. Buyers 
are offering fair prices for early arrival. | Bombay 
20's have become rather dull, but a small demand 


has sprung up for 16's of certain spinnings. 

Cotton Piece Goons.—Velvets are difficult 
of sale at lower rates; a fair quantity of Turke 
Reds have again been disposed of; some small 
sales of Grey Shirtings glbs. have been made at 
quotations, but the demand has been small. 

WooLLENs.—There is no change to report, 
Mousseline de Laine being the only artide in 
moderate demand. 


COTTON YARNS. 


Nos. 16/24, Ordinary 
Nos. 16/24, Medium. 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 

Nos. 28/32, Ordinary . 
Nos. 28/32, Medium 

Nos. 28/32, Good to Best 


. $26.00 to 27.00 
+ "28.00 to 29.50 
29.75 to 39.75 
29.50 to 30.50 
29.00 to 30.00 












325, 
No. 425, Two-fold 
No. 20s, Bombay. 
No. 16s, Bombay. 24,50 to 26. 
Nos. 10/12, Bombay . 22.00 to 23.50 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


PER PIECES 





























Grey Shirtings—841b, 38} to 39 inches to245 

Grey Shirtings—o}b, 38} to 45 inches. to 230 

T. Cloth 75, 24 yards, 32 inches to 145 

Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inch 10175 

Prints- Assorted, 24 yards to 249 
Cotton—Italians anı tteens Black, PER YARD. 

ches 097 to.0.09 
een 

































10 to 1.45 

T e 1.50 to 2.00 

Turkey Reds—3ib, 24 yar 170 to 1.824 

Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22inches 6.50 to 7.50 

Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.05 to 0.70 

Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 148 to 2.05 
WOOLLENS. 

Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches .. $3.50 to 5.50 

Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches. 3.25 to 4.00 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches O18 to 0.28 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yar 

3r inches»... 2 ong toos 
Mousseline de Laine—ltajime, 24 yards, 

3t inches 0.18} to o.25 
Mousseline de Laine—Vuzen, 24 yards, 

31 inches . - 0.30 too38l 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches. 030 to 0.40 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches. 040 to.0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches + 0.30 to 0.55 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to sib, - 

per Ib. * 035 to040 

IRON. 
rar rico. 
Flat Bars, 4 inch . $250 to 2.85 
Flat Bars, } inch 2.80 to 2.90 
Round and square up to? inch to 
Nailrod, assorted to 
Nailrod, small size to 3. 





" KEROSENE. 
The Oil Market remains without change. No 


sales, and deliveries during the week amount to 
only 12,000 cases. Quotations are nominal. 
m 


$1.75 
1:2 
Dd 





SUGAR. 

"The Market is still dull, and the copious arrivals 
of Formosa, with slow sale, have had the effect of 
lowering the quotations for that kind, between 50 
and 60 thousand bags having accumulated. The 
prices for Whites remain unchanged. 

PER Pieve, 


White, No. 1 $8.00 to 8.35 
White, No. 2 675 to 7.00 
White, No. 3 630 to6.so 
White, No. 4 .. 5.80 to6.00 
White, No. 5 460 to475 
Brown Formos 340 t0345 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Since our last issue, on 26th March, there has 
been rather more business in this Market, Scttle- 
ments for the eight days reaching a total of 200 
iculs. Buying for the Arabic was completed at 
ull rates, and since her departure there has been 
a brisk enquiry for the same destination, buyers 
paying long prices for some favorite chops. Xin- 
3aisu have steadied, and holders of Hank sorts are 
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apparently more disposed to entertain business, 
especially for the Good Medium grades. 

The bulk of the Settlement has been returned in 
Filature kinds, the remainder consisting of Hanks 
with a modicum of Kakedas. Arrivals have been 
very small, and the Stock is reduced to 1,500 
piculs. 

The M.M. steamer Volga, which left for Hong- 
kong on the morning of the 29th ultimo, carried no 
more than 14 bales entered as going to France. 
The O. & O. steamer Arabic with the American 
mail of 28th ultimo took a fair shipment consisting 
of 407 bales, and of these 18 bales were dircct 
shipment on native account. The Export now 
stands at a total of 28,484 bales, against 24,710 
bales last year, and 16,374 bales at 3rd April, 1882. 

Hanks.—Business done amounts to about 50 
piculs on the basis of quotations given below. The 
business done by foreigners has been in Good 
Medium kinds, and a fairly large parcel has been 
sold to a native dealer, the prices paid for Hachojt 
being reported as equivalent to $465. Among the 
sales we observe Shinshu, $5205 Annaka, $500. 

Filatures.—These have again commanded the 
greater share of buyer's attention, and the Stock 
of desirable kinds is much reduced. Settlements 
are quite 150 piculs, and all grades must be 
quoted at an advance over last week’s prices. 
Tokosha has cleared out the balance of his holding. 
at 8650 for regular cargo, with $570 for defective 
and rejections. Prices have been somewhat ir- 
regular, a parcel of Hida, which some time back 
was offered at $580, being now settled at $630. 
Tajima and Hikone are noted at the same figure. 
Oshu sorts a t $600, with Medium Koshu at $590, 
and Common Foshu at $580 to $570, complete the 
list. 

Re-reels.—The only transaction reported is a 
very medium parcel of Koshu at $580, and even 
this may be rejected on inspection. Stocks of 
Good Maibash are reduced to nothing, although 
some small arrivals are looked for during the 
current month. Prices in the absence of supplies 
are all more or less nominal. 

Kakeda.—Beyond one small purchase at $600, 
the list is a blank. Stock remains practically un- 
changed—there are a few enquiries, but the 
divergence between the view of buyers and sellers 
appears insurmountable just now. 

Oshu and Coarse Kinds,—Once more we have to 
report no business. Shipments coastwise are not 
so large, but arrivals do not come in to any extent, 
and there is very little Stock in Yokohama of these 
descriptions. 


Hanks—No. 1} 

Hanks—No. 2 (Š 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 
Hanks—No. 2} (Shinsh 








QUOTATIONS. 













510 to 520 
500 to 510 






























Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) 490 to 500 
Haake Nosan, do to 380 
Hanks—No. 3} | 460 to 465 
Filatures—Extra. . 650 to 660 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers — 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. 14, 14/17 deniers 630 to 635 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers .. — 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 620 to 625 
lo. 3, 14/20 deniers 580 to 590. 
No. 1, 14/16 deniers . 620 to 630 
Re-reels—No. 14, 14/17 deniers | 600 to 610 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 580 to 590 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers | 560 to 570 
Kakedas—F xtrz - 
Kakedas—No. 1. . 620 to 630 
Kakedas—No. 2. |... 590 to 600 
Kakedas—! 500 to 570 


Oshiu Sendai—No. 2j - 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 . 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. ak 


Export Tables Raw Silk to 3rd April, 1884 





ARI 















Season 1883-84, 1882-83, 1881-82. 
Baras, Bates Baras. 

France and Italy 16885 12,651 8,268 
America 8,960 Sgr 5,093 
England -.... 2,639 3,868 3,013 
Total . 28484 — 24710 16374 


WASTE SILK. 

We note an increased trade in this branch, the 
Settlements for eight days reaching 400 piculs; an 
average of 3o piculs per diem being a very good 
business for the time of year. The purchases have 
been about equally divided between Noshi and 
Kibiso, other sorts not participating. Dealers are 
beginning to unload some of their Foldings in low 

aste at prices which look dear, having regard to 
We Mined quality. "The arrival Of A fes tales 
food Noshi was notified, but we learn that they 

ave been sent on to Kioto without being offered 
on this Market. 

The M.M. steamer of 29th ultimo carried 92 
bales bringing Export to date up to 21,601 piculs, 





against 21,449 piculs last year, and 20,788 piculs 
in 1882, Supplies have been more plentiful during 


gle 


the week, and the Stock on offer is not reduced be- 
low 500 piculs. 

Noshi—The chief feature has been the final 
Settlement of about 100 piculs fine Foshu and 
Hachoji, at $115; negotiations had been pending 
for a long time, but the bargain was at last con- 
cluded and part of the lot went forward by the 
Volga. A small line in Oshu, at $150; and some 
medium Foshu, at $80 to $85, bring up the rear. 
Filatures are reported settled for the interior on 
basis of $155 for a parcel Utsunomiya. 

Kibiso.— Considerable purchases have been made 
chiefly in the lower grades, but the quality is ver 
unsatisfactory ; we fancy the lots purchased will 
entail great irouble in sorting and cleaning. From 
the list we cull the following :—Oshu, $82}, $60 ; 
Vechigo, $52; Goshu, $47: Foshu, $37; Kaga, 
320, $23, $22; Hachoji, $273. “Neri is in. request, 
and some small parcels have been put through at 
$14} to $11, uncleaned. 





























QuorarioN. 
Pierced Cocoons—Medium to Fair. None. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best... 160 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good. ....... 140 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium .. 130 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best . 140 to 150 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best... 115 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good Nom. 100 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium. 90 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best... 110 to 115 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ... 90 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary So to 85 
ibiso—Filature, Best selected 125 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds Nom. 115 to 120 





: Nom. 
Nom. 


ibiso — Oshu, Good. 
iso— Shinshu, Best... .... 
iso— Shinshu, Seconds ~.. 
ibiso— Joshu, Fair to Common 
ibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low. 
Kibiso Ner, Qood to Common 
Mawata—Good to Best ... 


Export Table Waste Silk to 3rd April, 
Suasow 1885-1884, 1882-1883. 
























- Picus — Pictus. 
Waste Silk... 19406 — 18/48 — 12,325 
Pierced Cocoons 3,201 3463 
21,601 — 21,449 20,788 
Exchange weakened until a couple of days ago, 


when things improved suddenly about one-half per 
cent. from’ the lowest point. Present quotations 
are:—Lonpon, 4 m/s., Credits, 3/8; Documents, 
3/84; New York, 30 d/s., 88): 60 d/s., 89; Paris, 
4 m/s., fcs. 4.65; 6 m/s., fcs. 4.68. — Kinsatsu have 
been fairly steady at about 109 per $100. 


Estimated Silk Stock 3rd April, 1884:— 




















Raw. mcurs, Waste. pice 
Hanks ..... 1,100 | Pierced Cocoons = 
Filature & Re-reels. ’160 | Noshi-ito 40 
Kakeda s 140 | Kibiso 440 
Sendai & Hamatsuki 100 | Mawata .. 20 


Taysaam Kinds... 





1,500 


TEA. 

There is no new feature of any importance to 
note in the position of our Market. We give the 
Settlements as reported for the past week, viz.:— 
Common 25, Medium 125, Good Medium 35, 
total 185 piculs, for which buyers have been found 
at unaltered quotations, The equivalent of 80 
piculs arrived during the week. There appears to 
have been a cold wave swept over the New York 
Tea Market, for judging from the latest wire 
information from that port the Market has col- 
lapsed. Everything now seems to point to a quiet 
and dragging course of the Market for the 
remainder of the season. The following were the 
number of pounds Tea shipped on the Arabia, 
which sailed on the 28th ultimo:—for New York 
48,109 Ibs., for Chicago 8,325 lbs., for Portland 
(Oregon) 1,000 Ibs., for California 67,465 lbs., and 





Total piculs.. Total piculs. 








for Canada 7,170 lbs., making a total of 132,069 
lbs. Fired Tea. 
QuorATtoNs. 
Common... $14 & under 
Good Common 16 to 18 
Medium 20 to 22 






Good Medium Nominal 





EXCHANGE. 


The transactions during the week have been ex- 
tremely small, and the rates close steady at the 
following rates :— 

















Sterling—Bank Bills on demand. . ag 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 38 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight. 3st 
Sterling— Private 6 months? sight 38) 
On Paris—Bank sight. Š 4.56 
On Paris Private 6 months? sight. 10; 
On Hongkong—Bank sight . [on 
On Hongkong— Private 10 day 4°), dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight. 724 
On Shanghai— Private 10 days" as 75 
On New York—— Bank Bills on demand... 87} 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight........ 88 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 87} 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 83} 
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E P. & W. BALDWIN, use POWDER CLUB HOTEL, 


KEATINGS POWDER. 























Tix Prate anp SHEET IRON MANUFACTURERS. | KEATINGS POWDER. No. s», Buxp, Yoxouama. 
Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, L——— c 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, KILLS BUGS, HIS ESTABLISHMENT, recently opened 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch FLEAS, as a FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, is plea- 
Du Poole BEETLES. sandy situated on the Bund facing the Bay, in 
For the excellence of our Manufactures, we ^ 
have received following AWARDS :— HIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS to the central part of the Settlement, close to the 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in de- | Consulates and Public Offices, and affords the 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. stroying FLEAS, BUGS, COCK-ROACHES, | very BEST ACCOMMODATION to Travellers. 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, and every AS ce 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. other species of insect, Sportsmen will find this The Cuisine is under the direction of an ex- 
Thorens Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. — | invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, “as rienced Chef, and the Wines and Liquors 
^ i i aluable for destroying eir dogs, pe 
M i E EE d rast) D M Ce also ladies for their pet dogs. are of the Best Quatrty obtainable. 
Corbet Court, London, E.C. "(^ HIS ARTICLE has found eo GREAT a| The Tariff, which is STRICTLY MODERATE, can 


SALE that it has tempted others to vend 5 afi 
Uu URL M amido The, PUBLIC | Pooper application to the Lessees, 
are CAUTIONED that the tins of the genuine 


May rst, 1883. 

















THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. powder bear the autograph of THOMAS HEARNE anD BEGUER. 
€ KEATING. Sold in Tins only. Yokohama, March 15th, 1884. 
HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. — 
KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 
ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated | KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. bod 
Constitutions will discover that by the use | KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. ' 
Gf this wonderful medicine there is “Health for] KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. : 


JL" The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEET- 





Jes GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 








is work entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in Abyssinia,” MEAT, both in appearance and taste, n 

s work entitled The Nile baies in Abe | Tg a most agreeable method of | | OSEPH GILLOTT' STEEL PENS. Medal, 
‘aker that I was a Doctor, and 1 had the best medicines at Ini B 1 

the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a short time administering the only certain remedy for 





Thad many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity of INT 
Halloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an explorer, as 
possessing unmistakable purgative properties they create an 





TESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. | TOSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 
It is a perfecily safe and mild preparation, 








possessing unm purgative properties the and is especially adapted for Children. 

tnfeniable effect upon the patient, which satisfies them of | Sold in Belties, by all Druggists. jo GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 1878. 
SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! Proprietor THOMAS KEATING, London. 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT January 4th, 1884. zoin. May ist, 1883. 





Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of all kinds. | 
Teacts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skim discases,.and in e 
arresting and subduing inflammations. : op 

MR. J. T. COOPER, i mu A 
in his account of his extraordinary travels ia China, published in 1871, says hica AS S PID 
eT had with me a qnantity of Holloway’s Ointment. 1 gave some to the QI ae 
people, and nothing could exceed their gratitude; and. in consequence, JO 
Pall, fowls, butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- ^ 

. 
Castings. 


spooful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, and the 
eR 
Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 
Mee AL LE EE 





demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining 


2 
Wes farlan 
Soia by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World. i ac ar a e 





y ist, 1883. 
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X Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 
J. & E. ATKINSON'S Gates W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
PERFUMERY, / Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils,  Bandstands, 
cclobrated for nearly a century pA fhe wet best English aS Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
Gblaiuod Ning Prive 3fedels, including London, Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 


! "Vienna, Philadelphia, 
1 ONLY GOLD MEDAL-PARIS, 1878, \ = " LD) 
TWO SILVER MEDALS AND "FIRST ORDER OF MERIT," DECORATIVE TREATMENT E m EATMENT BY PAINTING AND GI ING. 


MELBOURNE, 188l, 


| ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR P) FIRST CLASS AWARD 
i THE HANDKERCHIEF. i INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 


Di Whit i] » Ylani 3 tis, eee or 
ito Rono, Frangipane, Tane atin ql, Tustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 
‘Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, M ite aires SS 
altar odours, ot th et gal mis is WALTER MACFARLANE & CO., GLASGOW. 
ATKINSON'S FLORIDA WATER, Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 
D eee Snare! Palen REPAIR LOTION. CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty's War Department. 
ATKINSON'S QUININE HAIR LOTION, ise 
a very refreshing Wash which stimalates tho skin to a healthy = — e = 
action and promotes the growth of tho hair. 3 


ATKINSON'S 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 


a powerful Porfame distilled from the finest flowers, 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 
now and indispensable Toflet accompaniment, and m. 
refreshing Perfume for the Handkerchief. 
ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 
other Specialities and genoral articlos of Perfumery may 
‘obtained of all dealers throughout the World, and of the G 
‘manufacturers 
J- & B. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


‘PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


rs, J. & E ATKINSON manufacture 

'hasers aro 

to avoi iat onch article 

is belled with the frm's Trade Mark, a " White Boso” on a 
‘Golden Lyre.” 


ESTABLISHED 1799. 
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